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THE STiDirr‘'T«r''" PREFERENCE. FROM THE FINDINQS OF 

Jh^t lo pfruJ 'nvesticators concluded there was evidence 

that (1) ESTHETIC APPRECIATION IS AT LEAST PARTLY BASED ON 
HUMAN UNIVERSALS RATHER THAN ON ARBITRARY TRADITIONS OF THE 
CULTURALLY ELITE, AND IE, AN ESTHETIC APPROACH APFEArTn^T TO 
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appreciation, but at the same time should offer opportunity 
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Tills report consists of nine articles describing research into 
children's art preferences and their relation to esthetic merit of art (as 
judged by experts), to objective characteristics of art, and to personal- 
ity, and research into transcultural aspects of art judgment. Each of the 
first four articles deals with a distinct problem and is therefore consid- 
ered under a separate heading in this summary s the last five articles are 
mainly concerned with one general problem and are discussed in this sum- 
mary under a single heading. 

I. Reasons children give for their art preferences (Irvin L. Child and 
Rosaline S. Schwartz ) 

We had previously shown to large groups of children numerous pairs 
of projected slides and asked them to indicate their preference in each 
pair. A pair consists of two works of art, similar in type or subject 
matter and usually similar in style, differiag in estnetic merit in the 
opinion of the person — ordinarily a present nr former university art stud- 
ent — who made up tne pair. The direction of the difference had been con- 
fiimed by 12 or more out of lU experts — again, mostly present or foimer 
university art students— who were asked to judge independently which work 
in each pair was esthetically better. 

After scoring each child's preferences for percentage of agreement 
with experts* judgments on the pairs, we used the scores to select 121^ 
children for further study. These children individually were shown a stand- 
ard set of 30 pairs and requested to indicate and then justify a preference 
in each pair. We interviewed in each grade from first through twelfth 
(corresponding to typical ages from six through seventeen) not a represent- 
ative sample but two extremes within each sex: high- scorers, who tend to 

prefer art that experts consider esthetically better, and low-scorers, who 
tend to have contrary preferences. 

We find marked differences between reasons given by older and 
younger children, and we find marked differences between reasons given by 
high-scorers and low-scorers. Between the two variables — age and scoring 
group — there are sindlarities. Some reasons offered frequently by older 
children are also offered by high-scorers, and some reasons often given by 
younger children are jilso often given by low-scorers. Yet on the whole the 
two variables are decidedly different. The difference appears when we try 
to characterize the set of reasons showing significant and especially 
close dependence upon age and to compare this with the set showing compar- 
able dependence upon scoring group, l&th very good consistency, the two 
sets form distinct patterns. 

Younger children, more than older ones, are apt to mention subject 
matter. Younger children are also much more likely to mention the evoca- 
tiveness of art, or to imply it by describing a story or dramatic setting 
the art suggests. Thie decline with age in use of these two criteria is 
probably a consequence of increasing capacity for objectivity. Favored by 
young children among the specific reasons we have classified as references 
to inherent charactezistics of art are colorfulness and presence of many 
things. These are both simple bases for evaluation: the conspicuously 

stimulating, the conspicuously ample. Younger children tend also to give 
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wkat we have called sentimental reasons for choice— liking the pretty, 
familiar, and pleasant, for example. Sentimental reasons may be consid- 
ered part of the relative simplicity of the younger children in their 
interaction with artj accentuating the positive may serve to ward off the 
danger of emotion in the simplest possible way. 

Older children's reasons for choice show greater differentiation, 
Thej.r statements about color, though often vague, imply attention to com- 
plex relations^ and their reasons referring to other inherent character- 
istics tend to be more complex than the quantitative criterion common in 
younger children. Yet the way the older ones allude to some of these more 
complex features seems to imply a continuing wish for simplicity. This 
inference is supported by their citing symmetry, unity, composition, and 
ease of understanding as reasons for choice. Additional evidence of older 
children's differentiated awareness may be found in the variety of reasons 
they give referring to objective characteristics of art— softness, strength, 
smoothness, rcughness, aiiu texture generally."*' (These reasons might also be 
indicative of interest in possible sjnnbols of masculinity and femininity. ) 
Older children tend to give fewer sentimental reasons than the younger. 

To some extent emotional reasons replace the sentimental, but this shift 
is more closely associated with scoring group than with age, and the prd.n- 
cipal correlate of age here is the decline, with years, in sentimentality. 

Scoring groups, in their comments about color and light, seem to 
differ in very much the same way we have described age groups as differing. 
The low- scorers are more inclined to refer to simple colorfulness, the 
high-scorers to something more complex (in this instance, the blending of 
colors). For other inherent characteristics, however, the pattern of dis- 
tinction between scoring groups is very different from that between age 
groups, though some of the correlations are similar. The low-scorers say 
they like clarity and detail; most of the high-scorers' reasons in this 
category indicate a liking for lack of detail and order. This pattern— 
low-scorers preferring the clear, direct, and simple, high-scorers liking 
haziness and disorder— is repeated and strengthened in the high-scorers' 
expressions of liking activity, roughness, texture, depth, and challenges 
to understanding. The pattern is a familiar one in recent research on 
personality in relation to creativity and esthetic responsiveness. 

Emotional reasons given by high-scorers also coincide with this 
pattern. Liking art with more feeling, with more faithful! ness to the 
spirit of reality and yet with emotionally meaningful stylization rather 
than photographic literalness, is clearly a better fit with the high- 
scorer's liking disorder and lack of detail than it is with the older 
child's liking unity and balance. 

0ns set of reasons correlated with scoring groups forms a qui.to 
different pattern. Liking art that seems old or valuable, or art that is 
recognized, are reasons requiring knowledge of art. High-scorers certainly 
do seem to know much more about art. But all the reasons they give may 
not represent what they have absorbed from the cultural stream of words 
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about art. Symmetry^ unity, and composition are such words, yet the high- 
scorers show no special tendency to use them; it is our older children as 
a whole who do, not high-scorers in particular. 

Despite considerable agreement between thj correlates of age and 
the correlates of scoring group, then, we conclude that between the two 
there are important distinctions which we may characterize in this way: 

(1) Young children like simple and ample stimulation which is kept 
attractive and unthreatening. As they groTij older they can tolerate emo- 
tional discomfort and can accept complexityj but they like the complexity 
to be unified, balanced, and easily understood. 

(2) Children (regardless of age) who have an esthetic approach like 
disorder, lack of detail, and various complexities of fom and emotion 
which pose a challenge to understanding, whereas cliildren who lack an es- 
thetic approach like clarity and detail. 

Unlike age ana esuhetic approaoh, ths variable of cox seema almost, 
entirely irrelevant to the justification of art preferences. If future 
studies of response to art continue to confirm the near-absence of sex 
differences, this will be an important point to take account of in a gen- 
eral psychological theory of art. 



!!• An attempt to assess specific aspects of esthetic value in visual art 
( Irvin L. Child and Rosaline S. Schwartz) 

Variation in preference with age and with esthetic approach might 
be related to specific aspects of the esthetic merit of the art concernedo 
To study this question, it would be necessary first to measiure these, ¥e 
developed a manual of i:.jtructions for rating XU aspects, of esthetic meiTd-t 
and were able to get two qualified judges to apply it to rating the con- 
trasts in each of our 900 pairs of art works. 

The two judges always showed some agreement on specific aspects 5 
inter judge correlation ranged from .08 to .33« Much of this agreement, 
however, actually had to do with general esthetic meriLt. Each judge *s 
ratings of specific aspects were heavily loaded on a general merit factor, 
and the two judges* general factors showed some agreement. .When the gen- 
eral factor was statistically removed, the remaining agreement on specific 
ratings was very low. 

The result does not give much hope that the ratings we obtained 
from just two judges can be usefully related to other facts about the pairs. 
But it strong^ suggests that where comparable ratings can be obtained from 
many skilled judges, they can be useful in research. 



flUrioa r^3 -p ©xteiit <Jo ths Children who have responded to our paired 

work experts consider to e better art? 

Our answer is based on preferences in our 900 pairs of slides expressed tv 

griSs irtS^eSent^^°^^ children representing the 12 public-school ^ 
fof schools, agreement with experts averages about 

poorer ^onsllev 

i^tS^pe^SSe iftr consistent change 

hand the six grades of secondary jchool, on the other 

year^until it finalf^^^^ change; the percentage of agreement rises year fcv 
It ^ iinany approaches $0^. At every aee thig psrcsntase varies 

S 2e Sso°vLiS^™ percentage «ith ino^eal 

Sed t..= groups of secondary- 

agree with expert Judgmontrandio;:ic;rer(^h^:e^^ 

le^mcrr^lurcmdren.f 

isticrol thrLtf variaUons are related to character- 

That is ^soussed here are objeoUve rather than evaluative. 

That is, they do not pertain directly to the relative esthetic merit of 

each of our 90o''na?^” *^+ ’*^**“"* reference to esthetic merit. Ibr 

higher^on ea^°of^°ibw+?‘^“^*h ®®®®®®f^ <*a two works was 

ur 

sKzsr-gs; 

^th «nr.o positive; at that age, children tend to prefer the picture 

e light-dark contrast, warmer colors, more vsiriation of hno mnTxa 

tterth^vouner' ??, variation in saturation. We could generalize 
that the younger children prefer more colorful art Tn tvio v%-5r»v. 

uniformly negative corriK"b:?::;„ toL^’^f^ableTI^rtle^hLg^ L 

low-scorers and high-scorers in the secondary schools, we find 
for colormness^^^ThrSh^M"^® younger children's preference 

for light-dark «o"t--t ^ sensory preferences, except 

for th“e works-e^en;1^nSde;“:u- 

and cmcU^onS?^^^ii^3 

Sr35lT=“-^ 
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is lucrs consistent on this characteristic 
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Results for sentimentality are similar though not so extreme* Those for 
emotionality tend to be the reverse^ but little can be said with confidence 
about the results for emotionality because on this one variable interjudge 
reliability was very pjor* 
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3* Abundance , Under this heading are grouped completeness^ abun- 
dance of skill "('iLfficulty of maldng), and abundance of detail (quantita- 
tive fullness). Each of them sti'ongiy influences the preferences of 
elementary-school children. In secondar 3 r school^ the low-scorers still 
exhibit preferences almost as istrongly determined by these variables as 
are the preferences of the elementary- school population; on the high- 
scorers^ however^ these variables have greatly diminished influence. 
Despite the generally predominant influence of these variables^ then^ some 
of the secondary-school students are becoming free of it. Differentiation 
within the pairs is in a uniform direction, the poorer work being higher 
in abundance. 



It, Simplification , Here are grouped realism, conventionality, clar- 
ity, lack of ambiguity, and sharpness of edges — which seem to have in 
common that preferring them suggests a desire to make or to keep experience 
simple. For realism of representation, results are somewhat distinctive 
in thait its general influence seems as great in high as in elementary 
school. The other four variables yield very homogeneous results. They 
are highly related to preference in elementary- school children and only a 
little less so in high-school chi3.dren. Change in preference from the 
earlier age to the later is substantiailly correlated with these kinds of 
differentiation; the more a work is distinguished from its mate in any of 
these aspects of simplicity, the more is its choice likely to decrease 
from elementary- school to high-school years. The low-scorers in secondary 
school are even more influenced by these five characteristics than is the 
total population in elementary school; in the high-scorers, on the other 
hand, their influence is much reduced. Finally, all of these variables 
tend to be lower in the better work than in the poorer, so that these 
changes are part of an increasing tendency to choose works considered 
better. 



The theme most appropriate to emphasize in over- all interpretation 
of these results is simplicity vs , complexity, Art^s esthetic function 
seems to involve the challenge and the mastery of complexity. But younger 
children usually cannot absorb or accept complexity. They like art in 
which they find the security of stability, of living in a simple world 
they can understand. They value art that affirms happiness or gives occa- 
sion for other, even unhappy, emotions in a setting which offers bland 
simplicity, containment, and only superficial disturbance, Thi.s blandness 
can be relieved by the basically pleasant stimulation of warm, saturated 
colors and of color variation, '*liey value, too, art that suggests abun- 
dance th;rough its wealth of content or through the skill exerted to produce 
it, and here also is security and the simplicity of completeness. As child- 
ren grow older, some of them begin to tolerate complexity and even to seek 
it out. They look for more challenging emotional experience in art and 
will tolerate incompleteness and lack of abundance* The sensory stimula- 
tion of strong color is no longer necessary and may even be a distraction. 
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The article reporting these findings is a ureliminarv one or-euared 
for presentation at an international colloquium in September, 1966, and to 
be published in Italy. A final version for publication in an American 
journal will include additional findings and will relate the findings to 
those of the interview study appearing as the first article in this report. 



IV. Age and sex differences in children's color preferences (Irvin L. 

Child, Jens A. Hansen, and Frederick W. Hornbeckj 

In seeking to understand children's art preferences, a promising 
line of inquiry is to test whether the basis of these preferences extends 
beyond the realm of art to all. relevant stimuli. We had originally planned 
to study whether specific aspects of esthetic evaluation relevant to child- 
ren's art preferences could be paralleled in simple experimental stimuli 
and would be found there also to determine preference. Our failure to ob- 
tain good interjudge agreement on specific aspects of esthetic evaluation 
prevented us from carrying out that plan within the limited resources of 
this project. 

We concentrated instead on objective characteristics, and specifi- 
cally on the sensory qualities most genuinely isolable in simple stimuli. 
Our inquiiy had two parts. The part concerned with preference for one 
color over another is summarized here. The other, concerned with prefer- 
ence for one combination over another, is not yet finished. Discussion of 
the implications of the single-color inquiry for art preferences had best 
be held off until completion of the color-combination inquiry. Meanwhile, 
the single-color study is of interest for the additional information it 
supplies on cognitive functions and simple preferences in childhood. 

Children in grades 1-12 expressed personal preference for one color 
rather than another, with the two colors differing on either one dimension 
or two. Many preferences and a^e and sex differences appeared specific to 
the pair, but some generalizations were established; general preference 
for cool hues and high saturation j female preference for lighter colors; 
and, with increasing age, a decreasing preference for high saturation, an 
increasing consistency of hue choices relative to saturation choices, and 
an increasing tendency to resolve conflicts in favor of hue rather than 
saturation. The last two findings, interpreted in relation to the child's 
increasing cognitive differentiation, lead to predictions for future test. 



V. Trans- Cultural Comparisons of Esthetic Judgment and Art Preference 

Interpretation of evaluative responses to art must be greatly in- 
fluenced by suppositions about whether they show some degree of universal 

vwtAwjr ^ kj DiiwVv XiU Oj.' XU U©yOnCl 

those of personality and culture. Comparing responses collected from dif- 
ferent societies is therefore fundamental to proper understanding. In the 
course of the present research, it has been possible on several occasions 
to secure^ through psychologists living abroad or anthropological field 
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esthetics, data on how art-oriented people in other 
societaes respond to some of the art «e have used. Our major foon” 

problems, so that this work was small in eoal'Ca^d 

BeoaiL^f^thelr^n Unavoidable delays in the main project, 

trensflulto^^o^ complete novelty, however, even these fragments of 

M^neSd^^r, = significant, and the five resulting brief papers 
are included in this report and summarized below. 

and American est heUc evaluaUons compared (Irvin 1. 

Vol. 2,, 

exnerta of BaKwele masks were judged for esthetic merit by art 

So a field trip to the Congo Repub- 

16 BaKw^rmt^^lntBroS^"?® ®®“® photographs were obtained from 

sL^ S u V s®^ knowledgeable about their masks. The oon- 

indfliL ^ 1 *^® ®aKwele and of subgroups of them, and most of the 16 

agreement with the consensus of New Haven 
^ trans-oultural agreement cannot be inter- 

wlth^rMtiof consistent, however, 
inmiMd appeal of a work of art to an art- 

^ viewer is partly a function of universals of human nature, and it 

to St comparison of evaluative responses 

+wa« 4 .U also showed agreement among themselves on other bases 

than those shared with the New Haveners. 



®* Som® transcultural c omparisons of e sthetic judment fo. S. rbrd. 

h T®ffy, ^bnro, and Svin iT ChildJ Published in The Journal 
of Social Psychology. 1?66, 68, 19-26. 

f__ 4 . , Six residents of a remote Jljian village, all engaged to some ex- 

craftsmen in the Qroladio Islands of Oreeoe, 
tufted for had earlier been 

°^,®S'‘®®"®“t was found between lijians and 
ludees but ®^®° *®"'*®‘^ toward agreement with the American 

getter s*atisUoally significant. Taken to- 

Mtivoiv^i^t * ? f®^® **®*® strongly suggest a tendency, among people 

ten®f I*®** evaluations of art to agref across 

find trono '*“^^®s» Previous studies that have looked for and failed to 

for\nWast ®P®?!J®!1* preference between people not selected 

teta ?fmL ^.® »-®-®^aluat8d in the light of the present 

aom«*nofni!!^f esthetic responses to works of art are made only by 

they “°®* and yet show some consistency wherever ^ 



^^arlson of esthetic .iudpiient s by Amerloan expert s and by 
jgpanesB nottars (SiJffilko Iwao en^ t.“ 

the Journal of Social Psychology. 1966, 68, 27 - 33 . ' 

within ’'*r ^ indicate the better work of art 

within each of many pairs of reproducUone for which American esqwrts had 
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shown pocGfi ll ent. agreement about the direction of esthetic superi-ority. 
Thirty potters judged 21 pairs of black-and-white reproductions^, anotiisr 
30 potters judged 1^ other black-and-white pairs, and all 60 judged 12 
pairs of colored abstract paintings# Agreement with the Merican experts 
was found in 62% of the judgments on the first batch and $9% of the judg- 
ments on the second batch of black-and-white pairs, and in of the 

judgments on the colored pairs. Each of these findings differs signif- 
icantly from the chance value of The agreement found, since it 

exceeds that of many non- expert Americans, must be connected with the 
artistic interest or activity of the Japanese potters. It may arise partly 
from the independent discovery, by people in differing cultural traditions, 
of similar aspects of art that satisfy esthetic interests. 



D. Further evidence of agreement between Japanese and Anerican 
esthetic evaluations (Sumiko Iwao, Irvin L. Child, and I'liguel 
Garcia) 

Thirty-one residents of Tokyo, all practitioners or teachers of 
flower arranging, tea ceremony, or other traditional arts, judged which 
was the esthetically better work in each of ^1 pairs of black-and-white 
photographic prints and 2h pairs of colored abstract-painting postcards. 

U. S. experts had shown good agreement among themselves about which work 
in each pair was better. The Japanese subjects showed significant tend- 
ency to agree with the U. S. expeirbs on the prints. They did not on the 
abstract paintings; yet comparison with a group of adults lacking esthetic 
orientation showed the Japanese subjects to differ significantly from the 
decided tendency of the other group to prefer the works spurned by U. S. 
experts. These findings add to the growing evidence that esthetic evalua- 
tions developed in diverse cultural settings may tend toward agreement. 













E. Personality and esthetic sensitivity; Extension of findings to 
younger age and to different culture ( Irvin L. Child and Sumiko 
Iwao ) To be published in the Journal of Personality and Social 
Psychology, 1968. 

We report here two confirmations of a positive relationship, pre- 
viously found in U. S. college men, of esthetic sensitivity to cognitive 
independence and openness. A study of U. S. secondary- school students 
confirms the general relationship for both sexes, a younger age, and a 
more diversified population, while not confiiming a specific relationship 
with a measure of Regression in the Service of the EJgo. A study of college 
men in Japan confiims the relationship for all measures used. 

Subsidiary evidence seems to justify our rejecting the hypothesis 
that the trans-cultural confiimation is an artifact, an effect of Western- 
ization on response to art and to questionnaire items. Perhaps this rela- 
tion between personality and esthetic sensitivity may be found in any 
society where esthetic values are stressed in some generally available part 
of the cultural tradition — as in Japan and in Western European tradition — 
so that the individual with cognitive independence and openness has 
esthetic activity available to him as one possible medium for expression 
and gratification of these cognitive tendencies. 



Tjaplications for Education 



From the work reported here, useful suggestions may be drawn by 
art educators* One general theme with possible practical implications 
recurs throughout the research* According to evidence presented here, 
evaluative approaches to art often thought limited to the Western cultural 
tradition are found in strikingly different societies* They are not found 
in everyone there* Nor are they found in everyone in our own society* 

The esthetic approach seems not to be congenial to everyone; certain per- 
sonality characteristics seem to favor it, and these — independence of judg- 
ment, regression in the service of the ego, and tolerance of complexity, 
ambiguity, and unrealistic experience — are correlated with it in the two 
diverse societies so far sampled* To some extent these characteristics 
are also expressed in the justifications offered for art preferences by 
those U* S* school children tested whose preferences most resemble the ones 
of art experts. Children who reject the art which an esthetic approach 
would favor give very different justifications for their preferences. 

In providing evidence that esthetic appreciation is at least partly 
based on human universals rather than on arbitrary traditions of our cul- 
turally elite, the research strengthens the argument for giving esthetic 
appreciation a prominent place in the aims of art education* On the other 
hand, it provides suggestive evidence that esthetic appreciation may not 
be at all suited to many — perhaps most — people. If the trend of these 
findings is substantiated, then, it would appear that to serve in general 
schooling art education needs to give opportunity and encouragement for 
development of esthetic appreciation, but at the same time to offer oppor- 
tunity and encouragement for the development of other very different 
approaches to art. 



REASONS CHIIIIREN GIVE FOR THEIR ART PREFERENCES; 
RELATION TO AGE, SEX, AND ESTHETIC APPROACH 



Irvin Child 
and 

Rosaline S. Schwartis 
Yale University 

Ir/hat children prefer in art, and the reasons they give for their 
preferences, have been investigated by educators and psychologists since the 
1920 ’s. Some studies are concerned only with the preferences children ex- 
press by their choices or rankings of art; others investigate — either 
exclusively or along with overt preferences — reasons children give to justify 
their preferences. Many studies appear to be mainly quests for solutions to 
immediate practical problems of art education, not clearly related to gen- 
eral psychological problems nor to previous research on the subject, and 
most have been isolated and sporadic. 

Tvjo recent papers seem to us especially valuable because of their 
relation to the interests of developmental psychology. Macho tka (15*66) has 
studied reasons given by children aged 6 through 12, and aged I8. Frances 
(1966) compares reasons given by children 6 to 12 with reasons given by chil- 
dren 13 to 16, and also compares both these groups with older people includ- 
ing groups with special artistic training. 

We report here our own study of reasons children give for choice. 
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We did not know of Frances' work until our own was r?lmost completed. We 
were familiar with Macho tka's. and might have done well to base our analysis 
on his. We decided, however, that our purposes and methods were sufficiently 
different to develop our own scheme empirically from our interviews. Thus 
our analysis is not closely similar to either Machotka's or Frances', yet 
some of our findings can be related to theirs. Both Machotka and Frances 
studied French children. Both authors studied preferences as well as their 
justification, though like us, both found it useful to report on preferences 
separately (cf. Machotka, 19635 Frances & Voillaume, 196U)* Machotka's 
preference study embraced U, S, subjects as well as French, and he discusses 
some points of possible cultural difference as well as agreement. On the 
points where we can make comparisons with these other two studies, cultural 
differences do not seem especially relevant. We will be dealing with devel- 
opmental trends which it is interesting, but not surprising, to find in sim- 
ilar form in two industrial nations with common historical roots and current 
cultural interaction. 

An important distinction between our work and the others' lies in 
the fact that our selection of pictures to be commented on was directed at 
studying esthetic value psychologically. We used pairs of slides of art, 
the two in each pair being always similar in subject matter or kind and 
usua3.1y similar in material and style, but always differing in esthetic 
value in a direction agreed upon by art experts. Such pairs, of course, 
reduce the possible influence of subject matter on a child's choice. Con- 
fronted, for example, with two drawings of horses, the child could not say 
he chose one because he likes a horse better than a lion. Nor was subject 
matter the only potential influence whose strength was lessened xn cux* suuoy^ 
there was some tendency, too, for a pair to comprise works resembling each 
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other somewhat in color, general shape, and other fonruil characteristics. 

By decreasing these varioujs relatively simple contrasts, we hoped to discover 
whether the complex variables experts use in esthetic judgment also play a 
significant part in children's preferences. Despite our having selected 
stimuli in this way, we fo\i.nd that the simple contrasts between pictures 
continue to play an importomt role in the reasons children give for their 
choices. 



Our focus on esthetic value also distinguishes this research from 
its predecessors in a second way — the choice of people to stud^. We have 
not interviewed a representative or random sample of children at each age. 

We have instead sampled at each age two groups of children whom we call high- 
scorers and low- scorers. The former are children whose preferences in our 
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pairs agree most with estl;,etic judgments by experts; the latter are children 
vThose preferences agree least with experts* judgments. Comparison between 
these two groups of ctiilcbi’en may help in understanding how development leads 
some children and not othcjrs to meike an esthetic approach to art, (The only 
previous research at j-iU iisimi-lar in this respect is by Lark-Horovitz, 1937# 



She compared a special g:o:>up of hrighly trained and presumably very talented 
children with relatively iinselected ones. Selection was determined by the 
children's artistic productions, however, and we do not feel able to judge 
confidently how the two groups would differ as viewers of art,) 

In the main presentation of our results, we consider variations in 
justifications for choicei according to age and scoring group. We also have 
information on the way justifications vary with sex; since that variation is 
independent of the m^dn developmental trends revievzed here, we discuss it 
only briefly at the end. 
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Subjects and Procedures 
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SubjsctvS were 22 boys and 22 girls from grades 1 through 6, and iiO 
boys and liO girls from grades 7 through 12^ all evenly divided between high- 
and low- scorers, 'They were selected from several schools where we were 
surveying art preferences (Child, 196k). 

In a New England city of about 1^0,000, we were studying preferences 
in four elementary scjIiooIs, two in neighborhoods of relatively high social 
status and two in low. Only in the high- status schools did we find children 
who displayed a clear tendency to agree with expert judgment; for the inter- 
view study, therefore, we used only these two elementary schools. Secondary- 
school preferences were taken in two diversified suburban towns, when access 
to secondary- school students in the city proved unavailable. Since the dis- 
tribution of preferences in these two towns was similar, interviews were 
conducted in only one of them. 

For the survey of preferences, each child in the schools had indi- 
cated his personal choice in each of at least 130 pairs of slides made up as 
we have described, A total of 900 pairs were used. The children were not 
told how the pairs had been composed, and nothing was ever said to them, in 
survey or interview, about quality or value in art. Each child's 130 pref- 
erences w’' re scored for amount of agreement with expert judgments. Classi- 
fication of a chile as high- scorer or low- scorer was in no way influenced by 
his performance in the interview; it was determined entirel^r by the prefer- 
ences he had exprerjised in the group survey several weeks or even months 
before. 



The names of the highest- scoring boys and girls in each grade, those 



ws definitely wishe;d to interview, were given to school authorities with the 

request that each student be matched for sex, grade and, as closely as 
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possible, general academic potential with one from a small list of low- 
scorers submitted at the same time. In the secondary schools, the three 
highest- scoring boys and the three highest- scoring girls in each grade x^ere 
thus matched with low- scorers. A few of the students first picked and 
matched were lost to us because they moved away during the school year, re- 
fused consent for the interview, or had scheduling difficulties. Substitu- 
tions were made in the prescribed way. In each elementary school, the one 
highest- scoring boy and girl in each grade xTOre matched with low- scorers, 
and no replacements were necessary. Plrst-graders from only one elementary 
school were interviewed. One of the elementary schools included 7th and 8th 
gradesj the eight interviews from these grades were analyzed with those of 
the junior-high students. 

During the individual interviews, each child was shown a standard 30 
pairs of slides, picked for this purpose from the 900 pairs used in the 
group- survey sessions, and was asked to state reasons for his preference in 
each pair. Responses were written down by the interviewer at the time, word 
for word so far as possible. Pairs included abstract paintings, portraits, 
landscapes, still-lifes, drawings, sculpture, photographs of buildings, etc. 
In addition, secondary- school students were asked to fill out a questionnaire 
on personality characteristics (see Child & Iwao, 1968). 

Analysis of the children’s reasons was made independently by two 
judges, each working from an instruction manual prepared in advance by the 
authors, one of whom was also a judge and had acted as interviewer. Each 
child’s statements about a pair were recorded on a separate card, and the 
12U cards for one pair were analyzed in sequence. The judge who had been 
the interviewer sometimes remembered what child had made a given statement 
and the way it had been made. The second judge could be influenced only by 
the typewritten statement and his own inspection of the pair of slides to 
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which it referred. 

Since our inquiry is concerned principally with how reasons vary 
from one child to another in relation to his age, scoring group, and sex, 
the most pertinent consideration about inter- judge agreement is the amount 
of agreement about how many of a child’s 30 responses fall into a particular 
category. If a child tended to make statements that were ambiguous with 
respect to the category, one judge might place some in it and the other 
judge might place a slightly different set there. Thus there might be more 
agreement about the person than about an individual statement. It was agree- 
ment about the person that we decided to measure. Inter- judge correlation 
vias generally satisfactory. For the 22 categories which averaged at least 
one mention per child, the inter- judge correlation (uncorrected) ranged from 
.38 to , 97 } with a median of .7^* Some of our results, as will be seen, 
were obtained through pooling related categories whi.ch to some extent con- 
fronted the judges as alternatives; the reliabi3J.ty of the figures used for 
these results is probably substantially higher than it is for the individual 
categories. 

In general, each judge’s analysis led to the s«urie findings. (To be 
certain, we worked up a preliminary form of results separately fzKjm the 
ratings of each judge. ) ¥e have, therefore, considered only the combined 
ratings of both judges. We began with a count of the number of times any 
judge considered a child to be making a response of a particular kind, and 
at the end of ca3,culations we divided by two; thus the numbers reported here 



refer to average number of responses by the child, not number of recognitions 
by two judges. 



some categories emerging from theoretical considerations and from similar 



The instruction manual prepared for ths jUdg35 
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research previously published. Principally, however, it was developed by 
working through a sample of interviews and ':!f=“eking to cover all features we 
could recognize as potentially frequent occurrences. Our present discussion 
is organized around six sets of general categoriesi 

1. Reasons for liking ye. reasons for disliking, and total 
number of reasons given. 

2. Reasons pertaining to color and light, 

3« Reasons pertaining to inherent characteristics other than 
color and light (line, form, texture, etc. ), 

U. Reasons pertaining to content or subject matter. 

Reasons pertairdng to emotional meaning, 

6. Miscellaneous reasons. 

The grouping of specific categories into sets is inevitably somewhat arbi- 
trary, Since, however, we have looked at results separately for each 
specific category, and have reported them wherever significant, the grouping 
into sets is primarily a convenience of presentation and does not determine 
conclusions. 

A general problem we anticipated was that of inferring the sense or 
intent of an unclear comment. We attempted to deal with it by including 
this passage in the instruction manual: 

The c]lij.ld*s words should first be taken at face value as the con- 
scious reasons for his preferences, and classified in the appropriate 
category. Some words frequently used are ambiguous; if reference to 
the slides being discussed indicates clear and indisputable reason 
for further, more specific classification, classify appropriately. 
Sometimes there seems to be reason to believe that words used by 
children are suggesting ideas too complicated for language available 
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to children. The principle for codifying them would be to codify 
first according to the words actually used, and then to codify in 
the classification for which there is ample reason for interpretation 
or inference. 

A possible consequence is that one aspect of a statement might be counted 
twice; but we do not believe this was common. 

Mien we present results on large sets of reasons given by children, 
we will do so for each of four age groups. Because, as will be shown, age 
has an irregular relation to total number of reasons, we will base that part 
of our presentation on relative rather than absolute frequency. That is, 
for each child we will begin by determining ifhat proportion of bis total 
reasons fall into the categories we are considering. Our tables will present 
the mean of this proportion for the children in each group. 

We also present results for some of the single categories which make 
up the sets of reasons. Where a single category goes unused by many children, 
its frequency distribution is badl^r skewed and non-parametric statistical 



metnocLs ax'(^ needed. 



V/e have chosen chi-squaxe cind have dtjolded to treat al l 



variables as dichotomies (splitting always as nearly as possible at the 

I 

median). Even though some of the specific categories occur rarely, they may 
serve to reveal differences between groups just as effectively as categories 
of much more frequent occurrence. In this analysis we put together as one 
body our two younger groups, and the two older groups as a second body, 
forming a contrast between elementary- and secondary- school pupils. There 
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is no need to seek an adjustment for total number of reasons because in these 



two large age groupings the mean number of reasons given per child is almost 
identical. We analyzed 9h reasons (each consisting of a justification for 
liking and the corresponding justification for disliking— e. g. , liking 
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because light or disliking because dark). Of these, 9 were referred to by 
I? persons or fewer- -too seldom for even a perfect correlation to be statis- 
tically significant* 

Liking vs. Disliking, and Total Number of Reasons 
Each reason a child gave was classified as a justification for DJ.king 
one work more or the other less. Our subjects, we find, usually give affirm- 
ative justifications; they justify their choices by reasons for liking . 
Negative reasons, reasons for disliking, never reach in any age group as 
high as 20^ of the total number of reasons. (This percentage may be seen in 
parentheses in Table 1. ) An explanation may be that the children had been 
asked in the original survey, and were now again asked in the interview, to 
indicate which work they liked the better, thus suggesting statements about 
the better- liked rather than the less- liked. 

If the general percentage of negative reasons is likely to have this 
procedural origin, variation of the percentage would be of greater interest. 
But we find no evidence that the percentage of negative reasons varies sys- 
tematically with scoring group, and no conclusive evidence that it varies 
with age. As may be seen in Table 1, the percentage of negative reasons is 
lowest in the youngest group, and there may well be a consistent trend here; 
but the over- all age variation of this percentage is not quite significant 
at the level (F = 2.51^ with 3 and 108 df ). 

Results differing from ours are found in one previous study contain- 
ing comparable information. In his study of French children, Frances shows 
a much higher general frequency of negative reasons (2k% in his younger 
group, 36 % in his older group, no more than 20^ in any of our groups) and 
finds negative justifications to vary wioh age. The proportion of negative 
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Table 1 



Total reasonsi: Mean number a child gives, and percent negative 



Grades 

1-3 



Age Group 
Grades Grades 



U-6 



7-9 



Scoring 

Group 



ierIc 









Grades 

10-12 



High 53.7 (13.3^) 73.9 (19.2i5) 65.U (15.8^) 71.8 (l8.W) 



Low 58.U (8.1^) 73.3 (13.U^) 60.3 (15.5^) 6U.2 (16.W) 
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reasons is decidedly higher in his subjects aged 13>l6 than in those aged 
6-12. The difference from our results might be connected with eitlier cul- 
tural or procedural factors. 

For total number of reasons, positive and negative together (appear- 
ing as the main set of entries in Table 1), we find variation with age, but 
not a regular progression. The children in the first three elementary grades 
give the fewest reasons, and the childs’en in grades U-6 give the misst. 

Junior- and senior- high- school students fall between the two extremes. The 
variation with age is significant at the 1^ level (F = l;.8l with 3 and 108 
df). There is no significant difference between high- and low-scorers, nor 
is the apparent interaction between scoring group and age at all significant. 

The change we note in total responsiveness, varying with age but not 
in a regular progression, is somewhat 3J.ke that seen by Machotka. In the 
French children he interviewed about art preferences, he found a fairly reg- 
ular increase with age in number of reasons given by his 6- to 12-year-old 
subjects. Above that age, Machotka interviewed only l8-year-olds, and the 
number of reasons they gave fell between the oldest and the youngest of the 
earlier age range. Frances' results, on the other hand, suggest number of 
responses steadily increases with age from 6 to 16 years. It may be impor- 
tant that the older children in Frances' study wrote their reasons. If 
there was no time restriction, they may have felt free to express all they 
felt and thought, and have given more reasons than some of our subjects who 
in giving their reasons orally may have imagined the interviewer to have 
only a limited time available for listening to them. 



r* • 





Color and Light 

Various assertions that young children are especially interested in 
color and light might lead us to an expectation that our younger subjects 
would base their choice on color and light more frequently than would our 
older subjects. References to color and light are common in all groups of 
children, foiming a little over 20% of all responses. But we do not find a 
consistent relation to age, and some specific color and 3ight categories are 
used more by the older than by the younger children. There is, however, a 
very consistent relation to scoring status. 

References to color and light were totaled separately from other 
formal properties of art. The reasons ranged widely; ''It’s colorful," "It 
has too great a variety of color," "I like the way the colors blend," "Blue 



is my favorite color," "It’s lighter," "More pastel colors," "Too dark," 
"Good color scheme," The percent of references to all aspects of color and 
light is summarized, as a function of age and scoring group, in Table 2. No 
significant relation to age is present. But the very consistent relation to 
scoring status noted above is significant at the \% level (F = U,36, with 3 
and 108 df ), In every age group, color is mentioned less often by the high- 
scorers than by the low, though in the youngest group the difference is very 
slight. 

We must now ask whether this finding is characteristic of all the 
separate categories of color and light references summarized in the over- all 
measure, or whether various specific categories have distinct tendencies 
that differ greatly from the total findings. Results for most specific cate- 
gories cannot be confidently interpreted, since so few children use them. 
Generally speaking, the results for the specific categories do not seem in- 
consistent, That i.s, the low- scoring group tend to refer to some aspect of 
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Table 2 



Reasons referring to color and light; 
Mean percent of all reasons a child gives 



Age Group 







Grades 


Grades 


Grades 


Grades 






1-3 


U-6 


7-9 


10-12 


Scoring 


High 


22.0^ 


15.6^ 


20.1^g 


19.1^ 


Group 


Low 


22.1^ 


21.1iS 


26.5^ 


23.5^ 



The reasons for liking included in this table, and the percentage each one 
(together with a corresponding dislike) forms of the total 8038 reasons are, 
in descending order of frequency; Unparticularized reference to color, 

6.6%, Colorfulness or color variation, 2.6%. Brightness (word "bright" 
used positively), 2.1^. Light-dark variation, 1.8^. Lightness, 1.6%. 
Blending of colors, 1.6%. Darkness, 1.1^. Cool hues, 1.0^. High satura- 
tion, 0.7%. Lighting, 0.7%» Warm hues, 0.$%. Specific hues not clearly 
cool or warm, 0.h%» Lack of brightness, 0.h%» Color uniformity, 0.2^, 
light-dark unifomity, 0.1%. Low saturation, 0.1%. Clashing of colors, 

0 * 1 ^» 
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color or light more often than the high- scoring group, and there is usually 
no consistent variation among age groups. To the first generalization 
there is only one significant exception, which we will consider later. To 
the second generalization — the lack of an age effect — there are three excep- 
tions. These are not in a uniform direction and work against one.. another 
in contri-buting to the summary figures of Table 2. 

One exception to the generalization on age effect consists of an 
unparticularized, unqualified reference to color as a reason for liking, a 
reference that does not specify any aspect of color. These references took 
such forms:* "I like the colors in it," "Because of the colors," "I like 
the colors better," or, laconically, "Colors," These unmodified references 
to color increase regularly with agej they are given at least h times by 
6S% of the older children, but by only 39% of the younger. (Here and later, 
vjhen we cite a given number of references, we are simply citing the number 
nearest to the median, selected for the most adequate statistical test. ) 

The variation with age is highly significant, with X ^ “ 7*Ul for our 

use in this report, is significant at the level if it exceeds 3.8U, and 
at the J.% level if it exceeds 5.61;). Is this fact contrary to what we 
might expect? Before answering, let us consider an opposite finding. 

Here we look at the specific category of liking pictures character- 
ized by colorfulness and variation in color, in this category we entered 
such phrases as "Colorful," "More colors to it," "Many colors," "Has more 
color." (These phrases doubtless at times mean high saturation, but only 
when sure of this meaning did we use the category of liking because of sat- 
uration, and the results for that category itself are not significant. ) 

The greatest variation is with scoring group; colorfulness and color varia- 
tion are given as reasons more than once by ^9% of the low- scorers, but by 
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only 27% of tiie high-«corers (;k ^ = 11. 73)* In addition, however, we note 



a sizable age effect, with colorfulness and color variation frequently cited 
by $7% of the younger and by only 36 % of the older children = 1;.10). 

Our results thus confirm the viexv that younger children like the vivid as- 
saultive character of jitrongly varied color. The tendency for unparticular- 



ized references to color to be given more by older children, then, obscures 



or cancels oat in the Jiiuiiimary cf Table 2 the fact that younger children 
like strong variations of color. 

The lihird signi;:'*icant finding on age in relation to specific cate- 
gories further illustr ites the comple^dty of the general category of color 
and light. Preference for a work because it is less bidght than its mate 
(for exampi( 2 i; '"I don’t like bright and gaudy colors," "It’s not so bright,") 
is stated bj/' 27 chLldnsn, all 1)ut one in secondary school. This highly sig- 
nificant difference = 13#!>0) suggests that younger children may like 
color and light more; the evidence, paradoxically, is provided by older 
children’s (:ixpli.cit rejection rather th£*ii younger children’s explicit 
acceptance. 

Our results may help to expladn why previous studies have differed 
from one a:n(3ther iin their findings on color. Hachotka finds decreasing 
reference to color witti increasing age. Frances finds little change — some 
increase in absolute numbers, a slight decrease in percentage of all reasons. 
Lark-Horovit,z reports little change up to the age of 10 or 12, a slight 
decrease thereajrter. In the differing results we obtain for two particular 
categories of color ]j.es evidence that various kinds of reference to color 
may differ widely in their relation to cognitive development of the child. 
Liking "colorf\JuLness" may be a fairly simple attraction to what is most 
immediately and prirndutively conspicuous in a work; liking the "color" of a 
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work may be an Inadequate verbal representation of a complex appreciation. 
Of the various inquiries— those by Machotka, Frances, and others— some may, 
because of thei.r stimuli or other aspects of procedure, have more strongly 
called attention to colorfulness or its absence and thus led younger child- 
ren especially to mention color. Others may have used stimuli which espe- 
cially prompted older children to comment on the role of color in the total 

work. Discrepant age relations might thus have resulted from procedural 
differences. 



One otJiar specific category in the over-all classification of color 
and light has a significant finding. It is the one referred to earlier as 
providing an exception to the generalization that low- scorers mention color 
and light moie often than do high-scorers. High- scorers, we find, are more 
likely than as against k$%, “ U.71) to give as a reason for 

choice the b.,.ending of colors in a painting. This kind of color reference 
is concerned with complex relations among elements of a picture; in this 
respect it rasembles references to other eharacteristics to be discussed in 
the following; section, also occurring more frequently in older children. 







Inherent Characteristics other than Color and light 
Undei* this not- too- satisfactory label we have grouped together the 
most purely lormal characteristics (such as symmetry asymmetiy, depth, 
shininess, (jlarity) and other characteristics which may be influenced by 
subject matiier but are largely of formal origin (such as softness hard- 
ness, strength vs. delicacy, activity quiescence). This offers a con- 
venient oomparison with the general category of color and light, and with 
the other general categories we consider later. Altogether these reasons 
comprise a little more than of the total. As may be seen in Table 3, 
this over-all group shows most conspicuously a highly significant variation 
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Table 3 

Reasons citing inherent characteristics other than color: 
Mean percent of all reasons a child gives 



Age Group 





Grades 


Grades 


Grades 


Grades 




1-3 


U-6 


7-9 


10-12 


High 

Scoring 


30.2^ 


U3.1^ 


hl.9% 


^0.2^ 


Group 

Loh 


rttf do/ 

s w/o 
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The reasons for liking included in this table, and the percentage each one 
(together with a corresponding dislike) forms of the total 8,038 reasons, 
are: Photographic realism, 6.k%* Detail, 3.7^. Composition, 3>6%, Back- 

ground, 3.3%. "More in it," 2.k%^ Shape, 2.35^. Clarity, 2.3^. Simplic- 
ity, 2.1^. Activity, 1.7^. "Less in it," !•$%. Style, l.$%. Curvature 
or gracefulness, 1.1^^. Shading, 1.3^. Pose, l.OJg. Depth, 1.0^. Concen- 
tration, 0.9%. lines, 0.9%> Order, 0.8^. Unity, 0.8^. Softness, 0.7%. 
Strength, 0^7%. Verticalit-y, 0;6,^- Gomplexity, 0^6%: Diffusion, 0.6%. 

Completeness, 0.$%. Symmetry, 0.k%* Thinness, 0.k%* Absence of detail, 
0.h%>» Quietness, 0.3^. Straightness, 0.2^, Proportion, 0,2^, RoughnesSj 
0 . 2 ^. Smoothness, 0.2^. Texture (unspecified), 0.2^. Delicacy, 0.2^. 
Horizontality, 0 . 1 ^. Asymmetry, 0 . 1 ^. Disorder, 0 . 1 ^. Shininess, 0,1^, 
Dullness, 0 . 1 ^. Incompleteness, 0.1%. Thickness, < 0 . 1 ^. Flatness, <0.1%. 
Obscuzlty, < 0 * 1 ^* Absence of unity, O.ljg. Hardness, < 0 . 1 ^. 
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with age (F « 17. 70), For the low-scorers, the vailation with age takes 
the sains form as do the total results presented in Table 1, even though the 
entries here in Table 3 consist of percentages of 1:>hose in Table 1, The 
tendency toward high responsiveness we have alreadji^ noted in children of 
Grades U-6 is reflected especially strongly, then, in the low- scorers* use 
of reasons pertaining to these inherent characteriiiitics. For the high- 
scorers, on the other hand, the change with age appears as a regular pro- 
gression, a steady increase with age in the relative frequency of these, 
types of reasons. This interaction between age and scoring group does not 
quite reach the $% level of statistical significances (F is only 2,33 in- 
stead of the approximately 2.70 required). The simple relation to scoring 
group does not approach significance (F is only 1,27), 

This summary, however, embraces a large number of specific categories, 
and when we turn to considering them separately a somewhat different im- 



pression is gained. The tendency for increase with age occurs almost uni- 
fowly, and is significant for 11 of the separate categories. Thera are 
several insignificant reversals, and a single significant one whj.ch we will 
consider shortly. But almost as many of the relationships are significant 
for scoring group— 10 of themj These, too, are mostly in a consistent 
direction, indicating that high-scorers cite inhenrent characteristics more 
often than do low- scorers. Here we find two significant reversals as well 
as several that are not significant. The reversals are a useful place to 
begin, as a precaution against over-generalizing the main findings. 

!Sie significant reversal in relation to age appears in the quantita- 
tive criteilon— liking a picture because "There ''a a lot in it," "Not just 
one horse, a lot of horses," "The artist shows more," etc. This criterion 
shows a relation to age exactly opposite to the main effect. Of the 
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Berondary- school children;, only 31^ offer such reasons more than once^ 
whereas of the elementary- school pupils 66% do (x^ ■ H.53). Ihe inherent 
characteristics of art influencing evaluations by young children, then, may 
be simpler those to which the evaluative scales of everyday life can be most 
readily and obviously generalized* We would venture to guess that if our 
stimuli had not been approximately standardized in size through being pre- 
pared as slides, toe larger in a pair might have been chosen on similar 
grounds. 



Ihe two inherent characteristics atypical in being cited more fre- 
quently by low-scorers than by high are a liking for clarity ("I like it 
because it's easy to see," "It stands out more," "You can see it better.") 



and a i±kii,g for sharp, clearly defined detail ("Tne lines are more dis- 
tinct, not blurred," "It doesn't look so smudged," "The other's hazy."), 
likang els ^ity or disliking lack of it was stated once or more by 6X% of 
the low-scorers and by only 39% of the high-scorers = 5.US)} n ng 
sharp detail or disliking its opposite was stated at least twice by 5$% of 



the low-scorers and by only 35% of the high “ 3.9k). 

High-scorers, it would appear, tend not to admire what is very de- 
tailed and perfectly clear. Some of the inherent characteristics they name 
more often confirm this point. One is the opposite of liking sharp detail; 
preferring a picture because it is not so detailed as its mate. This reason 
is mentioned by 39% of the high-scorers and by only X9% of the low (X^ = 
U.7lr). Consistent with this is the finding for disorder as a basis for 
choice (e^gj^ "I like it because of the cluttered effect, " "Hie other looks 
too neat," "I don't know why, it's Just nice- Jumbled. "). Disorder is men- 
tioned by only 15 of our subjects altogether, but 12 of them are Mgh - 
scorers, and the difference is significant - 1..8S). Probably related 
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to this group of reasons is prefererice for the more active picture in a 
pair (Mt has so much movement in it/« “It has more prancing and running in 
it," "It gives more a variety of action," "Action and movement."). Activity 
is cited once or more by 66^ of the high-scorers and by onJ.y of the low. 
Possibly related, too, is liking roughness (cited by 22^ of high- and S% of 
low- scorers, « 6.82) and liking texture (18^ = 3.95) if we 

assume that a roughness of texture is usually what is implied. 

The high-scorer thus seems to prefer haziness and lack of detail, 
coarseness of texture, and a sense of activity. Into this fairly consist- 
ent view can perhaps be fitted two other findings. One is that high-scorers 
are more inclined than low- scorers to cite greater visual depth as a reason 
(mentioned by 58jS as against 39^ = 3.91). We miglit regard successful 

representation of depth on a flat surface as an instance of supplying 
greater detail and clarity, and consider this a paradoxical finding. On 

the other hand, convincing experience of depth when looking at a two- 

dimensional surface ma’>' «>>■». __u.. .. . .. 

j ..w V* do ouggwouxijg acuiviuy ana disorder, 

and thus the results may bs interpreted as consistent with each other. A 

similar finding is that high-scorers are more likely to prefer the more 

curved or graceful art (63^ of the high- and y\% of the low-soorers offer 

such a reason or ,e or more, , 7^26). This might be thought of as a 

contrast to liking rough texture, but it may also be regarded as related to 
liking activity. 

One finding on scoring group, though, cannot be so readily reoonoiled 
with the rest. High-scorers ars more likely than low-scorers to give sim- 
plicity as a reason for liking (once or more by 55^ of high and by of 
low, X * 3.9k). Simplicity seems hardly the message of the previous 
cluster of reasons, though to be sure complexity Is not really implied 
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either, except by the one category of disorder. Putting together these 
several findings suggests, as is probably true, that high-scorers have dif- 
ferent reasons for liking different pictures, that they are in this sei?.se 
more discriminating or differentiated than lew- scorers in their response to 
art. Our present data provide no adequate general test of this hypothesis. 
One of our high- scoring subjects almost stated it herself, though. She had 
given simj>licity as a reason for choosing one vase over another^ ri^t 
afterward, justifying her choice of one rug over another, she commented, 
"It*s more complex; isn't it funr^y how I change?" 

We have now presented 10 reasons significantly correlated, in one 
direction or the other, with scoring group. Only three of these — roughness, 
unspecified texture, and lack of detail — are significantly correlated with 
age. They are correlated x-iith age in a corresponding direction; that is, 
the reason associated with high score is also associated with greater age. 
The temptation becomes great to conclude that younger children and low- 
scorers completely parallel each other, and that older children and high- 
scorers do likewise, in esthetic response. But it is useful to consider 
some quantitative data that are not themselves statistically significant. 
Detail, for instance— a reason for liking which characterizes low-scorers — 
shows no parallel tendency to be given by younger children; it isr actually 
given slightly more frequently in our secondary- school than in our 
elementary- school subjects against kl%)* A similar discrepancy occurs 
with activity, a reason given significantly more often by high- scorers than 
by low; it tends to be given more often by younger children (57^) than by 
older (50^), though again this difference is not significant. However, the 
five other specific reasons we have already considered do show a trend with 
age — insignificant statistically— that corresponds in direction to the 















slgniricant difference between scoring groups* 



Seven reasons xn this over- all classification rsiaain to be discussed. 



They show a significant relation only to age groups but, though not statis- 
tic£illy significant, the relation to scoring group follows in the corre- 
sponding direction in all save one instance. These remaining reasons, all 
given sign. licantly more often by our subjects in secondary school than by 



those in elementax-y school, are rather difficult to characterize as a group* 



One of them, liking what is smooth, indicates perhaps that the adolescent *s 
interest in texture, expressed by high- scorers in liking roughness, is not 
conxj.ned uo that end of the dimension* Smoothness is mentioned as a reason 



for liking by 20 of our subjects, only 2 of them in the elementary schools 
(a. “ 5*^0 )• Four reasons form a set having in common, perhaps, reference 
to raiiner recondite concepts not likely to be expressed until a child has 
acquired a considerable vocabulary — and perhaps not until he has heard them 
applied to the discussion of art. One of the four is symmetry, given as a 
reason by 22 subjects of whom one alone was below the seventh grade {7^ - 
9#60). Another is unity, mentioned by \x6% of the older group and by 16% of 
the younger (7^ = 10. I3). Ihe word unity was itself often a part of the 
statement^ but also used were such phrases as^ "Grouped so X see it as a 
whole, not as individual parts, " "All put into one, " "Things look more 

closely related," A third concept or category here — a frequent one is 

composition or arrangement, referred to at least twice by 58^ of the older 
chi.ldren and by only 30^ of the younger = 8.1*8). Examples are, 
"Arranged better, " "Composition better, " "The way the table is, and the way 
they put the things on it," "You can tell there's a body to it, but the 
light head makes you go right to the important part of the body. " The 
fourth category is preference for the more concentrated, centered, or 
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focussed (e^., nNot so spread out/* "Things are closer together/* **The 
fruits are arranged in such n way that you don’t have to look all over the 
Picture to see them.’*). Reasons so classified were given by kS% of the 
older subjects and by 2$% of the younger « 9.6o). 

Two categories have a possible linkage that may be worth mentioning 
though it cannot be adequately tested. One is an impression of softness as 
a reason for liking, mentioned by ^6% of the older group and by 16^ of the 
younger = k* 16); the other is a feeling of strength, mentioned by $3% 
of the older and by 32^ of the younger subjects (^2 « these aspects 

of the connotative meaning of art may well serve as sexual symbols— softness 
as a symbol of femininity, strength as a symbol of masculinity. If they do 
in.^eed represent sexuality— whether in a narrow sense of genitality or in a 
broader sense of socially defined separation of role— it seems probable 
that they would influence adolescents’ preferences more than those of 



younger children. This hypothesis leads us to inquire about other inherent 



iuxgiiu axso serve xn sexual spiboliaa. Two have already 



been named in another connection, both having been reported to occur more 
•In our older subjects: curvature or gracefulness (though the age difference 

here is not significant), and roughness— possible symbols, respectively, of 
femininity and masculinity, jlmong the categories failing to show any sig- 



nificant relation to age there are, moreover, only four which seem to qual- 
i.fy as potential sexual symbols: delicacy, for possible feminine meaning; 

verticality, straightness, and hardness for possible masculine meaning. Of 
these, all but verticality are rare enough so the lack of significant find- 
ings is hardly disturbing. The evidence seems to encourage further explor- 
ation of symbolic sexual meaning as a possible factor in age changes. 



Our general category of inherent characteristics other than color 
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and 3.1ghtr seems to overlap greatly with Frances* category of "technique**’ 
Comparison of results may be warranted: Frances' tables show that refer- 

ences to technique as a reason for lining are more frequent— though not by 
a large margin--in his older group, those 13 years oi* above* Vlhether this 
is a significant finding we cannot tell, as Frances does not discuss age 
variation in this justification for choice; the direction of the difference 
is, however, confirmed by cur own statistically significant findings* Nor 




do we know whether the curvilinear relation apparent in Table 3 would also 



be founc in Frances' data, since his subjects were divided into only two 
age groups* 



Content or Subject Matter 

Deciding whether the child gives subject matter as a reason for 
preference is not always easy, for subject matter is often mentioned in 
stating other reasons* Choosing one still-life to another because "I like 
carnations better than roses" clearly gives subject matter as the reason* 
jn iji'.T fvi ncr the same choice bv savins* ".C like the picture oi carnations 
better because they're painted a deep red color that I just love," seems to 
refer to subject matter just to express a color preference* If the child 
says on3-y, "Ooh, those carnations are so red," the analyst has difficulty 



deciding whether the subject matter should be considered a reason for 
choice* An initial attempt to Include references to subject matter in the 
general scheme of analysis was frustrating both for tliis rsaoOu and because 
it was distracting to judge separately what was being said simultaneously 
about subject matter and the form in which it was represented* We 'decided 



to isolate and quantify the task of judging whether subject matter was 



cited as a reason* After the general analysis was completed, each judge 
independently went back through all the statements to rate each on the 
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following scale: justifying choice by reference to subject matter (2), not 

doing so (0), or being ambiguous ( 1 ), This measure for individual children 
(summed, that is, over the 30 pairs on wliich they commented) showed excel- 
lent inter- judge agreement, with a correlation of .9U. Since it is a sepa- 
rate measure cross-cutting the rest of our analysis of reasons and only 
indirectly related to total number of reasons, there seems no need to seek 

a suitable way of relating it to total responsiveness, and we will deal 
with it only absolutely. 

Use of subject matter to explain preference is most common in young 
children and decreases greatly with age, but shows no consistent relation 
to scoring group, as may be seen in Table I 4 . A big drop in references to 
subject matter comes between elementary and secondary school. The age var- 
iation is highly sigrdfieant (F = 19.k); it is especially impressive when 
we recall that our subjects were always justifying a choice between two 
pictures similar in subject matter, 

'Ihe age variation we find echoes that obtained long ago by Lark- 
Horovitz who, on asking children to explain their choice of favorite picture 
out of a number shown them, found a marked decline in subject-matter refer- 
ence even between the ages of 6 and 10, Our results confirm, too, those of 
Frances, He has a category for subject matter, and indicates that it is 
used a great deal more by Ids children aged 6-12 than by those 13-16, 
Machotka offers a more differentiated treatment of subject-matter reasons. 
Those references that seem to him to express an empathetic identification 
with the subject matter — as though the child looking at the picture did not 
sharply distinguish himself from it— Machotka finds more fx-equent in his 
youngest children (except at age 6, which may be a sampling error) and es- 
pecially scarce in his one late-adolescent group, the l8-year-olds. The 
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Table h 

Summed ratings on reference to subject matter 
in justifying 30 choices; Mean per child 



Age Group 







Grades 


Grades 


Grades 


Grades 






1-3 


U-6 


7-9 


10-12 


Scoring 


High 


39.0 


38.9 


2U.0 


25.0 


Group 


Low 


39.0 


35.8 


22.5 


25.6 
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special decljine of the simpH.e empathetic reason is viewed by I^chotka as 
consistent with the decline of egocentricity in general cognitive develop- 
ment, Its rapid decHne around the age of 12^ he interprets in accordance 
with Piaget’s view that this is the age when "the final loosening of thought 
from its dependence on concrete data takes place," Machotka reports that 
miscellaneous references to subject matter also decline, though more grad- 
ually, with increasing age. He finds, however, that references to the 
affective tone of the picture, clearly localized in the picture rather than 
in the child, show an opposite effect, increasing rather than decreasing 
with age, Hesults we will report in the next section seem consistent id.th 
this last finding. 



Qnotional Meaning 

Reasons for preference that refer to emotional meaning, we felt, 
could be divided into two groups corresponding fairly W3ll to the common 
terms, sentiifaeotal and emotional . These terns did not appear in the manual 
as categories, but we have subsequently grouped under each a number of per- 
tinent specific categories recognized in the manual. Each group comprised 
about 10^ of the total reasons analyzed. 

The two groups seemed very different to us, and so they were in out- 
come, Reasons we classified as sentimental are related principally to age. 



as may dq seen in 
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children, and decrease in use up to secondary- school age, when further 
change seems to be uncertain. The age change is highly significant (F = 
11,UP> with 3 and 108 df)| no other sources of variation even approach sig- 
nificance, The over-all results for emotional reasons are quite different, 
as is shown in Table 6, The overwhelming variation here is between scoring 
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Table ^ 






jiieasons classifiad as 


sontimeutal s 


Moan oerCGIlti 
• — « 


of all reasons 


a child gives 




Grades 

1-3 


Age 

Grades 

U-6 


Group 

Grades 

7-9 


Grades 

10-12 


Scoring 


15.2? 


9.5? 


6.8? 


5.6? 


Group 

Low 


16.8? 


9.2? 


8.2? 


8.U? 
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tor UBns a «« “’■'•■ “” '•'”•'«• •*“ “” 

(«»»» Att . .o.«.i»»>ia! aum.) a™ •* «i» ">'>* ”"°”' 

« Familiarity • 0.8jS. Noiiiiality > 

ares Pleasantness, h.0%. Prettiness, 3.3?. Fai»llianLy, 

0.3?. Bnotlonal restraint, <0.1?. 



Table 6 

reasons classified as emoUonals Mean percent cf all reascns a child gives 

Age Group 







Grades 


Grades 


Grades 


Grades 




‘ 


1-3 


U-6 


7-9 


10-12 






8.5? 


•• •% 

XJl.U/9 


lUal< 


13.6? 




High 






Scoring 












Group 


low 


U.8? 


5.U? 


7.6? 


7.3? 



reasons for lildng included in this table, and the percentage each one 
(together with c corresponding dislike) foms of the total 8,038 reasons, 
ares Presence of feeUng, 3.6?. Trueness-to-life, 2.2?. Interestingness, 
1.8?. Onfardlianty, l.U?. Stylization, 0.5?. Unpleasantness (tragedy, 
suffering), O.U?. Abnomality (distortion, eeriness), 0.2?. Ugliness, 

< 0 * 1 %. 
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groups (F = 22 . 57)5 very consistently, at all ages, the high- scorers give 
responses bearing on emotion about twice as often as do the low- scorers. 

The simple variation with age is also statistically significant, but just 
at the level. The change with age is directly opposite to that for 
sentimental justifications; emotional justifications appear least frequently 
in the youngest children. The effect of age and scoring status on emotional 



and sentimental reasons produces large differences in the extreme groups: 
the youngest low- scorers give sentimental reasons 3 1/2 times as often as 
emotional; the oldest high- scorers give emotional reasons about 2 1/2 times 
as often as sentimental. 



Sentimental reasons include a liking for what is pleasant, pretty, 
or unthreatening to emotional equilibrium. Major contributions to the 
total result are made by two specific categories, each showing results con- 
sistent with the total finding. One of these categories is liking what is 
pretty and disliking what is ugly-- “The children are cuter," "The woman is 



more attractive, " "The colors are prettier. " Such reasons were g-.ven more 



than once by 68^ of the element sry- school children and by only 39^ of those 
in secondary school ® 8.1U). The other specific category with signif- 
icant outcome was that of liking the familiar and disliking the strange — 
"Looks like a regular person you see anywhere," "You see the country like 
it really would be, not imagined," "Too grotesque." These reasons occurred 
in 6h% of the younger children and in 38^ of the older « 6,77 )• Another 
category adding substantially to the total for sentimentality, although the 
results for it alone are not statistically significant, is liking the pleas- 
ant or happy and disliking the sad or unpleasant — "She looks very happy, as 
if she didn’t have a care in the world," "The fruit looks as if there’s 
going to be a party," "The children look like they’re enjoying themselves," 
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»»In the other the horses look as if they* re being trained, not free to enjoy 
themselves romping in the fields." 

The general category of emotional I’caf^ons contains all references to 
liking seeming depth or genuineness of fee.lin 2 --th© presence of strong emo- 
tional evocation— and to disliking shallowness or concealment of feeling. 



Here three specific categories, each with statistically significant results, 
contribute most to the total findings. Preferring the work with more feel- 
ing has the largest relation to scoring group. Typical phrases are, "The 
one on the ri^t has more feeling. You could tallce a photo of what's shown 
on the left and get the same thing," "There's more to it— it's not as empty 
as the other," "You can get an emotion from it," "More of an expression on 
her face. The other just looks happy." These reasons are given at least 
twice by only 2% of the low-scorars but by 71^ of the hi^-scorers (X. “ 
27 . 2U). They are also more frequent in the older children {^h% against 
« 1 *.. 12 ). 

The second specific category consists of favo'ing the work that 
seems more true to life. Included were such comments as: "This has more 

feeling of a garde;- and actual flowers, " "'Die face has a human expression. 
iTeiy true to life," "The kids are real kids, not just pictures of children." 
Thi R category was found more than once in only "^9% of the low- scorers but 
in 6956 of the high-scorers ® 10.53). It was also more frequent in the 

old^r children than in the younger vs. Ul^, = U.30). 



TiJhile both these specific categories show their strongest relation 
to scoring group, they do also, as we have indicated, show a relation to 

A third category shows a relation only to scoring group. This is the 
justification of choice by reference to stylization, 1. e. , some expressive 
distor’oion of reality, and the rejection of photograph-like copy of surface 
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Appearance* For example^ '*It gives the artistes impression; it has more 
feeling*'* "This looks like something you feel about a place; the other 
looks too realistic, like with a camera— it doesn't mean much," "It looks 
like a photo rather than a drawing, " Such reasons are mentioned by ) |) |^ of 
the high- scorers and by only 1 $% of the low ( « 11.31). Relation to 

scoring group appears equally strong in younger and older children. 

These results cannot be directly compared with those of Macho tka and 
Frances, since neither makes an explicit contrast between emotional and 
sentimental. Machotka's distinction, however, between two types of content 
reference, already mentioned in the preceding section, seems likely to be 
relevant. In many instances, the empathetic identification may well be 
recognized through statements we would place in one of o\ir specific catego- 
ries classified as sen .. lental. Justification by affective tone seems 
likely, on the other hand, to consist of reasons we would usually put under 
emotional. If this view is correct, our results on age changes agree with 



Machotka's. Frances has a category of expressivity that seems to have 



large overlap with our category of emotional reasons. Here, too, is agree- 
ment, for Frances finds such reasons to be given much more frequently by 
children 13-16 than by children 6-12. 



Pliscellaneous Reasons 



Some of the reasons we analyzed, and found to occur often enough to 
justify statistical treatment, do not seem to belong in any of the general 
categories around which we have organized our presentation. One is liking 
the old and disliking the new. This does not refer to youth and age in the 
persons portrayed (reasons which were very rare) but to the past the 
present, in either the subject matter or anything else about the picture 
that suggests this dimension to the child (e.g., "It's a more old-fashioned 
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home," "Early times/' "l^pinal town of years ago," "Doesn't look as new- 
fashioned. "). liking oldness was found more often in high- scorers than in 
low {\S% vs. 2k%? =» 6.8U). It was also found more often in younger 

children than in older (57iS against 25%, = 11.09). This is an unusual 

combination. Ordinarily, as we have said earlier, what tends to character- 
ize the high- scorers also tends to characterize the older cliildren as a 
whole; here, the reverse is true. Liking the past or oldness is especially 
typical, then, of the high- scoring elementary- school children; 71% of them 
give such reasons, whereas only 18^ of the low- scoring secondary- school 
children do. 

Also of interest, in connection with the criterion of oldness, is 
the fact that the relation of this reason to scoring group is much closer 




in the younger children than in the older.. vJhen we look at al3. our var- 
iables, we find a decided tendency for the opposite to be true. Here, then, 
is a criterion which appears especially relevant to art appreciation at the 
elementary- school age, whereas other criteria are more relevant at a later 
age. 



Another standard perhaps pertinent to art appreciation only at 
younger ages is suggest! veness or evocativeness. Four reasons for prefer- 
ring a male portrait by Hals to one by Rembrandt provide apt illustration: 
”He looks like a Pilgrim," "It reidlnds you of the old days— Pilgrims, " "fhe 
one on the right is a Pilgrim; he has a nice hat and face, a nice-looking 
coat; he's holding a child by the hand," "Beoauee he's like a fighter— a 
famous sword- fighter on a horse. He's wearing a black hat so the enemy 
won't recognize him." In the last two quotations, the child is actually 
including, as though describing the picture, elements present only in the 
stoiy it has suggested to him. This category is used two or more times by 
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82^ of the elementary- school ohilri^en and by only 3^^ of the secondary- 
school children ** 23* 10). In the secondary school these reasons appear 
with QQual frecjuency in high- and low-scorersn In the elementary school 
the trend (not significant) is for them t"? be given more by high-scorers 
than by low. This fact is reminiscent of what we have described for oldness, 
•suggesting that esthetic appreciation, despite its having some constant 
oharacteii.stics at different ages, may also vary decidedly with age. 

One of the miscellaneous criteria provides the only instance, among 
all our variables, of strong evidence that a reason may actually have a re- 
verse relation to scoring group at different levels of maturity. It is 
likang what is better suited to use, or disliking what is not so well suited 
to use# This criterion was most often elicited by a pair of chairs, though 
it also appeared in comments on a pair of bowls. Among elementaiy- school 
children, it seemed especially likely to be stated by high- scorers, though 
the relation did not quite reach statistical significance (X^ * 3.28). 

Among secondary- school children, there was a significant tendency for low- 
scorers to use it more often * l.Hi). 

Two additional miscellaneous reasons, correlated positively with 
score, pertain to knowledge about the picture or its origins. One is pre- 
ferring a work believed to be valuable (e. g., "It looks as if it belongs 
in a museum," "You couldn't buy that in a discount house."). Such reasons 
were given by only ten of our subjects, all but one of whom were high- 
scorers (mention by 2% vs . ll^^, “ ^.33). The other is preferring work 

recognized— rightly or wrongly — as being by a famous artist ( e. g ., "Oh, 
that's by C&anneJ" "It looks famous," "Simply because I think I saw it be- 
fore someplace," "It was done by a famous artist— I have it in a book."). 

Such a reason was given by 18^ of the low- scorers and by J^O^ of the high 



More germane to some of the reasons we have reported in earlier 
sections is another miscellaneous one: lilci::;; a work because it offers a 

cJiallengs to understanding. For exople.. ''FiiG more puzzled expression on 
his faco m&kes you wonder more than the one on the right, '» «'You get to won** 
de.: '.ng where he is,” "Because of the men--it*s intriguing, you don't really 
know wnat they are,” "The mood of the color— more intriguing than the one 
on the left, which is only gay. You know what is happening on the left. 

The ore on the right makes you wonder what they're thinking about, I like 
a painter that makes me wonder, ” Thxs category was useo by only 12 of our 
subjects; all but one of them were liigh- scorers, and this difference be- 
tween scoring groups is highly significant « 7,ii7), 

A reason opposite to this— lilting the easy-to-understand work— is, 
oii the other hand, related significantly to age: 23 % of the elementary- 

school children give such a reason, whereas of the secondary- school 
cliilaren ao (x. “ 18, 6U), It might be expected that this reason would 
show a negative relation to scoring group, but this expectation is not ful- 
filled, The relation to score, though not at all significant, is in the 

positive direction, that is, there is a trend for this reason to be used by 
more iiigh- scorers. 

Sex Differences 

The most striking finding about sexual differences is that they are 
veiy few. The age and scoilng-group differences we have described for 
broad groups of reasons seera generally to be equally true for both sexes; 
that is, we do not find significant interactions between sex and either of 
these variables. For one of the broad categories of reason, however, sex 
does show a large effect independently of effects of age or scoring group. 
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This one substantial finding is that boys give a hi^er percentage 
of negative reasons than do girls. The means appear in Table 7. The sex 
difference is significant at the 1^ level (F n 7«12). It appears to dimin- 
ish with increasing age, but the interaction does not even approach statis- 
tical significance. Boys’ greater use of negative reasons also creates a 
significant difference between the sexes in total number of reasons given, 
a difference attributable entirely to the negative reasons since positive 
ones are given with almost exactly the same frequency by the two sexes. 

This one large difference between the sexes seems to be an instance of the 
commonly observed greater aggressiveness and independence of boys. Know- 
ledge of general sex differences might have led us also to expect some other 
large differences in reasons for choice. These do not appear. For in- 
stance, we might well have expected girls to give more readily both senti- 
mental and emotional Justifications 5 in fact, there is no sex difference in 
either of these general categories. 

Turning to the separate categories, we find no clear evidence of sex 
differences. As indicated earlier, we applied the chi-square test of sig- 
nJ,ficance to 85 separate reasons for choice occurring frequently enough so 
that significant results were a possibility. Of these 85 , Just h showed a 
significant sex difference by the 5 ^ criterion, and none at all reached 
significance at the 1% level. The direction of three of these differences 
seems reasonable: girls more frequently give brightness and softness as 

reasons, and boys more often say they like a relative uniformity of coloro 
But the fourth difference, that boys are more likely to cite normality as a 
reason for liking, is counter to the expectation that boys would be more 
independent. So the character of these four findings hardly gives us ainy 
more confidence than does their fewness in believing that they represent 
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Negative reasons: Mean percent of all reasons a child gives 



Age Group 





Grades 


Grades 


Grades 


Grade 1 




1-3 


U-6 


7-9 


10-12 


Boys 


i3.n 


18.1^ 


n.6% 


17.5^ 


Girls 


5.9% 


13.9^ 


12.0% 


15.1^ 
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any genuine tendency at all. 

In contrast to sex, our main concerns in this paper- -the relation of 
age and scoring group to reasons given for choice — do show numerous and 
large differences, as already indicated. Scoring group shows a significant 
relation to 19 out of the 85 reasons mentioned above, and with 9 of these 
the significance is at the \% level. Age shows a significant relation with 
21 reasons, and at the \% level with lU of them. Sex, then, is clearly not 
an important influence on the reasons a child gives for his art preferences; 
of greater weight are his general stage of development and his approach to 
art defined by his sharing or not sharing the preferences of experts. 

Summaiy and Discussion 

The single sex difference of which our results make us confident 
offers little for discussion. In a time when psychology is discovering 
unexpected and mainly puzzling differences between the sexes, it is refresh- 
ing to find an area of behavior where the sexes seem more alike than we 
would have supposed. And it is appropriate that art, as one of the hiiman- 
ities, should be an area where both sexes share a ccramon humanity. If 
future studies of response to art continue to confirm the near-absence of 
sex differences, this will be an important point to take account of in a 
general psychological theory of art. At present we can best discuss the 
large differences we do find among age groups and between high- scorers and 
low-g’corers. 

We have studied children in each grade from first through twelfth 
(corresponding to typical ages from six through seventeen). In each grade 
we have taken, not a representative sample, but two extremes; High-Scorers, 
who tend to prefer art that experts consider esthetically better, and Low- 
Scorers, who tend to have contrary preferences. We find marked differences 
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betweer.\ reasons offered by older and younger children, and we find marked 
differences between reasons offered by High-Scorers and Low-Scorers. A 
generalization can be made about the relation between these two effects, 
but it should be accepted only with reservations. That is, the two sets of 
differences are to some extent similar; reasons given more often by older 
children show some tendency (though usually not significant) to be given by 
high- scorers. And reasons given by high-scorers show some tendency (again 
usually not significant) to be given more often by older children. Signif- 
icant variation with both age and scoring group is shown by only one over- 
all category of reason (emotional) and only 8 single categories; in all but 
one of these instances the two variations go in the same direction in the 
way we have just described. 

There is a general tendency for each effect to be present 37egardless 
of the other variable: Differences between low- and high- scorers tend to 

be the same in elementary school and secondary school; and differences 
between the two age levels tend to be the same in low- scorers as they are 
in high-scorers. The results for subdivided portions of our data would 
usually not be significant statistically. Generally, however, subdivided 
portions show differences in the same direction, and often of similar mag- 
nitude; there appear to be few significant interactions between the agt and 
score dimensions. In the large categories to which we have applied anal- 
ysis of variance, there are no significant interactions. Ifl/hile we have not 
applied any comparable test of interaction to the specific categories, 
there are few instances (we have described them all) where genuine inter- 
action seems likely on our evidence. 

Yet the two variables — age and scoring group — seem clearly to be 
different in their implications for children *s reasons for choice. The 
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difference appears when we try to characterize the set of reasons showing 
significant and especially close dependence upon scoring group> and to com- 
pare this with the set of reasons showing significant and especially close 
dependence upon age* \fith very good though not perfect consistency^ the 
two sets form distinct patterns* 

We will begin with age* Younger children are especially likely to 
mention subject matter; the decline with age seems a likely consequence of 
increasing capacity for objectivity* Younger children are also prone to 
mention the evocativeness of art and to present a story or dramatic setting 
it suggests; here too the decline may be viewed as a symptom of increasing 
objectivity* As Machotka says in dealing with different kinds of subject- 
matter references, the young child responds with empathetic identification, 
while the older child can consider more objectively what is presented* The 
specific reasons favored by young children among the ones we have classi- 
fied as referring to inherent characteristics are colorfulness and the 
quantitative criterion of presence of many things. These are both simple 
bases for evaluation: the conspicuously stimulating, the conspicuously 

ample* VBLth greater age, children give more differentiated responses: 
statements about color which, though often vague, imply attention to complex 
relations, and discriminating statements about some of the other inherent 
characteristics* The older children often give reasons pertaining to much 
more complex features of art than the quantitative criterion; yet the way 
they allude to these more complex features indicates a continuing concern 
with simplicity, as in liking symmetry, unity, composition, and concentra- 
tion* We can give similar meaning to the fact that ease of understanding — 
classed under miscellaneous reasons— was cited by older rather than younger 
children* This again implies recognition of complexity — here iqystery and 
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intrigue- -yet basically indicates a search or desire for simplicity. The 
older children also tend to offer another set of reasons, liking strength, 
softness, smoothness, roughness, and texture generally, which again imply a 
differentiated awareness of the objective characteristics of the art. As 
we have indicated earlier, these reasons may also suggest interest in char- 
acteristics symbolizing the division of humanity into male and female. 

Younger children tend to give what we have called sentimental reasons 
for choice— liking the pretty, familiar, and pleasant, for example. They 
may be seen as a part of the relative simplicity of the younger children in 
their interaction with artj accentuating the positive may serve to ward off 
the danger of emotion in the simplest possible way. This tendency declines 
with age. To some extent, it is replaced by definite interest in emotion^ 
but this is more closely associated with scoring group than with age, and 
the principal correlate of age in the emotional sphere is the decline, with 
years, in sentimentality. 

In what they say about color and light, the scoring groups seem to 
differ in much the way we have described the age groups as differing. The 
low- scorers are more inclined to refer to simple colorfulness, the high- 
scorers to something more complex (in this instance, the blending of colors). 
For other inherent characteristics, however, the pattern of distinction 
between scoring groups is very different from that between age groups, 
though some of the correlations are similar. The low- scorers say they like 
clarity and detail; most of the high- scorers’ reasons in this category 
indicate a liking for lack of detail and order. This pat tern- -low- scorers 
preferring tne clear, direct, and simple, high- scorers liking haziness and 
dj.sorder--is repeated and strengthene. the high-scorers’ expressions of 
liking activity, roughness, texture, depth, and challenges to understanding. 
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The pattern is a familiar one in recent research on personality. It echoes 
Barron's portrayal (19^8) of characteristics of more creative or original 
persons when compared with less creative ones. Child (196^) has shox'in that 
a similar pattern distinguishes iimerican college students who evince an 
esthetic approach to art (by the same criterion we use here) from college 
students who lack such an approach. Child and Iwao (1968 ) show a similar 
distinction among college students in Japan, and report cemparable findings 
from a personality questionnaire administered to the secondary- school high- 
and low-scorers whose interviews we have considered in this paper. The 
differences indicated in their q "^stionnaires, we find, are indeed displayed 
directly in their comments on art. We also show here that similar differ- 
ences characterize the comments of high- vs. low-scorers at a younger age, 
to whom we were not able to give the personality questionnaire. 

Emotional reasons given by high- scorers coincide with this pattern 
also. Liking art with more feeling, with more faithfulness to the spirit 
of reality and yet with emotionally meaningful stylization rather than pho- 
tograph c literalness, is clearly a better fit with the high-scorer's 
liking disorder and lack of detail than it is with the older child's liking 
unity and balance. 

One set of reasons correlated with scoring groups forms a quJ.te di.f- 
ferent pattern. Liking art that seems old or valuable, or art that is 
recognized, are reasons requiring knowledge of art. High- scorers certainly 
do seem to know much more about art. These reasons are therefore more 
probable for the high- scorers than for the low. We would caution, however, 
against the easy inference that all the reasons given by the high- scorers 
represent in an equally direct way what they have absorbed by contact with 
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the cultural stream of words about art# Symmetry unity, and composition 
are terns used in discussions of art addressed to children, yet the high- 
scorers show no special tendency to have picked them upj it is our older 
children as a whole who have done so, not high- scorers in particular. 

Despite considerable agreement between the correlates of age and the 
correlates of scoring group, then, we conclude that there are important 
distinctions between the two and that we may characterize them in this way: 

(1) Young children like simple and ample stimulation which is kept 
attractive and unthreatening. As they grow older they can tolerate emo- 
tional discomfort and can accept complexity^ but they like the complexity 
to be unified, balanced, and easily understood. 

(2) Children (regardless of age) who lack an esthetic approach like 
clarity and detail, whereas children who have an esthetic approach like 
disorder, lack of detail, and various complexities of form and emotion 
which pose a challenge to understanding. 
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Addendum 

We have considered in the text 36 specific categories which showed 
a significant relation to age, to scoring group, or t sex; one category 
(suitability to use) which showed a significant relation to scoring group 
within a single age group; and one category (pleasantness) which showed no 
significant results. At the bottom of each table is a list of all the var- 
iables contributing to the entries. These lists include ?n additional 
variables not mentioned in the text, which also show individually no sig- 
nificant results. There remain to list here 11 miscellaneous reasons not 
represented in any table and — for lack of significant results — not men- 
tioned in the text. Together with percentages of total reasons, they are; 
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Quality of workmanship, 1. 7^» Newness (modernity of* work br subject matter), 
l.W. Difficulty of making, 0,8^. Wealth or high status! (bf subject), 

O,^^, Youth (of subject), 0.2^, Old ':ge (of subject), 0,1^, Humility (of 
subject), O.l^. Maturity (of work, i.e., a child couldn’t have made it), 
0.1^. Lack of evocativeness, O.l^* Childishness, <0,1^, Ease of making, 
< 0 . 1 ^, 
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AN ATTEMPT TO ASSESS SPECIFIC ASPECTS OF ESTHETIC VALUE IN VISUAL ART^ 

Irvin L. Child 
and 

Rosaline S. Schwartz 
Yale University 

We report here an attempt at separate measurement, for research 
purposes, of specific aspects of esthetic value in visual art, A satis- 
factory theory of esthetic value, we believe, is not likely to base the 
worth of a piece of art entirely on the value of its specific aspects, 
i5at as a heuristic device, such measurements may be very useful. 

Materials 

The art we tried to assess consisted of paired slides we have used 
in other research ( e, g ,. Child, 196k; Child & Schwartz, 1966, 1967). 

Each pair comprised two works of like kind or subject matter, often 
similar in style, but differing in esthetic worth according to expert opin- 
ion, These pairs, about 900 in number, had previously been shown to school 
children to obtain escpressions of preference. 

Procedures 

We began by asking two artists (both also art teachers) to try 
differential assessment of aspects of esthetic worth, using the variables 
that seemed salient to them, and also by asking a student little exper- 
ienced in art to attempt ratings on some of those variables. Our final 
variables and instructions were based on this e^erience. Ratings made in 
the preliminary stage are not included in our analysis, however, because 
the variables used later were differently enough defined that direct 



comparison is not appropriate « 

Fourteen variables in all were finally used. One applies only to 
pairs in full color) the other 13 are applicable to all pairs. For each 
variable, the judge was to compare the two works in a pair and decide which 
was higher on that variable and to what degree (on a 3-point scale for mag- 
nitude of difference in each direction, foiming altogether a 6-point scale. 
The variables, briefly described here, are given in *he addendum as they 
appeared in the judges* manual. 

Five of the variables named what may be considered elements of 
visual, art for which the only pertinent question to pose was. Which in the 
pair is superior in its use of that element? These five are: (1) Form or 

shape. (2) Line . (3) Movement (including not only directional lines and 
their interaction but also movement developed from relationships of planes, 
colors, forms, etc., and even total absence of movement). (U) Lightness 
and darkness. (5 ) Color ( i. e . , hue and saturation, and thus not appli- 
cable to the black-and-white pairs). 

In another six variables, an aspect of art was again named (though 
*»element" is not in every case an appropriate label). The question now 
asked was somewhat more objective, less explicitly evaluative, and varied 
slightly for each aspect; (6) Use of material (In which work is the 
material used more fully e3q)loited?). (7) Compositional unity (Whicii has 
greater unity of composition?). (8) Richness (Which is quantitatively 
more varied or complex) that is, has more, and more varied, detail?). (9) 
Sense space (In which is a sense of space more fully developed?). (10) 
Tactil e quality (Which has more tactile qualities?). (11) £}caggeration 
and d istoi^ion (In which work do distortion and exaggeration play a more 
effective role?). 
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Finally , th© last thr©© variabl©s^ again explicitly evaluative, 
attempt to get at modes of evaluating the work as a whole rather than at 
isolable aspects of it. Briefly summarized, these three ares (12) Signif- 
icance (In which work is an essential and fundamental significance of the 
subject matter, or of the object itself, so presented that it is clearer to 
0^ 9-ffects more a skilled and perceptive viewer?), (13) inaginativeness 
(In which is the idea or significance expressed with more imaginativeness, 
so that the viewer’s understanding of th© significance or idea, or point of 
view on the idea, is more facilitated or enlarged?), (lls) Appropriateness 
of parts to significance (In which work is there more appropriateness of, 
a more suitable relationship between, the significance shown and the sepa- 
rate parts— e, g ,, forms, colors, lines, tactile qualities, etc,— and 
relations among them, chosen to present this significance?). 

We decided to have all li^ variables rated for one pair at a time. 

The rating was first done by Judge A, who had also been a principal author 
scoring manual. She has no specialized or professional training in 
visual art (having had training and work experience in literature instead), 
but years of experience as a viewer and appreciator of art. The rating 
was subsequently done by Judge B, working with the same manual of instruc- 
tions^ he is a graduate student in history of art interested in problems 
of esthetic evaluation. Each judge required at least 60 hours to go through 
the 900 pairs. The first completed the ratings in two periods of intensive 
work separated by several months. The second spread the judging out into 

a larger number of shorter periods, finishing about a year after he had 
started. 



Results 

We will first consider the 13 variables applicable to all the pairs 
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before referring to the one applicable only to the colored pairs. 

How far did a judge manage to make genuine distinctions among the 
13 bases for evaluation? In seeking to answer this question, we began by 
calculating over the sample of almost 900 pairs the correlation of one 
judge's ratings on each variable with his ratings on each of the other 12, 
A factor analysis was then performed on the matrix of intercorrelations to 
indicate the patterning among variables for that judge. The same process 
was then followed for the ratings of the other judge. Results are summar- 
ized in the first three colmnns of Table 1, 

For Judge B, only one factor had an eigenvalue as large as 1,0 — 
i, e ,j accounted for at least as much of the variance as a single one of 
the original variables. This one factor accounted for ^9% of the total 
variance, the next factor accounting for only 6,7%, All 13 variables have 
substantial loadings on this one large factor, which may appropriately be 
considered to represent general esthetic evaluation. The size of the 
loading varies decidedly from one variable to another; this variation is 
approximately what might be expected for a factor of general evaluation. 
That is, variables 12- lU, by definition closesu to general esthetic evalu- 
ation, tend to have high loadings, and variables 6-11, by definition the 
most independent of general evaluation, encompass the lowest loadings. We 
may conclude that for Judge B all the specific ratings are related to his 
impression of which work of art is generally superior and the degree of 
its general superiority, and that the variables do not otherwise fall into 
appreciable patterns of similarity. 

For Judge A the first factor is not quite so dominating. It 
accounts for $3% of the total variance. For her, there is a second factor 
with an eigenvalue greater than 1.0, and it accounts for 10,2^ of the 
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Table 1 



Specific Aspects of Esthetic Evaluation Hated Independently by Two Judges 
Factor Analysis of each Judge’s Ratings^ and Inter judge Correlations 



Aspect of 

Esthetic 

Evaluation 



First First Second Correia- Correla- 
Factor Factor Factor tion be- tion be- 
Loading^ I^ading^ Loading^ tween 2 tween 2 
Judge B Judge A Judge A Judges’ Judges’ 

Haw Residuals 
Ratings 



1. Form or Shape 


.81 


CM 

GO 

• 


.13 


.12 


.03 


2. Line 


.73 


.88 


.03 


.15 


.07 


3. Movement 


.86 


.80 


.11 


.10 


.05 


U. lightness-darkness 


.88 


.^1 


.10 


.12 


.06 


5. Color 








.20 


-.02 


6. Use of material 


.85 


.76 


.19 


.21 


.11 


7. Compositional unity 


.05 


.86 


.02 


.13 


.09 


8. Richness 


.65 


-.03 


.80 


.27 


.31; 


9 * Sense of space 


.60 


.lU 


.80 


.10 


.13 


10. Tactile quai.ty 


.65 


.70 


.19 


.13 


.05 


11. Exaggeration-distortion 


.51 




-.07 


.33 


.36 


12. Significance 


.88 


.86 


.10 


.17 


.00 


13. Imaginativeness 


.89 


.76 


.00 


.16 


.00 



1U« Appropriateness 



.8U 



.73 



.03 



.08 



01 
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total variance. The two variables with high loadings on this second fac- 
tor, richness and sense of space, have approximately the same intercorrela- 
tion for each judge (.3U for Judge B, .33 for Judge A)5 but whereas for 
Judge B each has higher correlations with other variables, for Judge A this 
is the highest correlation either of these variables shows. For Judge A 
as for Judge B, then, the first factor may be described as one of general 
esthetic evaluation; the difference between the judges lies in whether 
richness and sense of space are related to general esthetic evaluation. 

The second step was to determine whether the general esthetic eval- 
uation by the two raters agrees. In direction it cert.ainly does; over- 
whelmingly each rater agrees with the earlier judges about which is the 
better work in a pair. (Judge A had already taken part in research with 
these stimuli and knew, for most pairs, which had been judged better. 

Judge B did not have this knowledge. ) But we are concerned here with their 
quantitative assessment of the degree of superiority or inferiority dis- 
tinguishing the work experts consider better from the one they consider 
poorer. This measure was obtained by calculating the factor score for 
each pair on the first factor emerging from -ohe factor analysis of a judge *s 
ratings on the 13 variables. The correlation between the two judges on 
this factor score was only .18, not an impressive agreement. It is, how- 
ever, a degree of agreement which, if maintained throughout a small group 
of judges would lead to high stability in their consensus. 

Could it be that the correlation is this low because one of our 
judges is incompetent at esthetic evaluation? We have the possibility of 
answering this question because we have evaluations of the pairs by our 
original 11; experts. One measure of their evaluation consists of the num- 
ber who agreed upon which was the better work; this number varies only 
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from 12 to since we have used only pairs on which at least 12 agreed# 
VS.th this measure tte factor scores of Judge A show a correlation of #21 
and those of Judge £ a correlation of •26# A second measure is provided 
by the fact that the original experts also rated on a .^-point scale the 
degree of superioritjr of one work over the other; since they could differ 
on direction^ there was thus a 6-point scale altogether# This finer meas- 
ure^ summed over the lU original raters^ is correlated #29 with the factor 
scores of Judge A and #1;0 with the factor scores of Judge B# In both 
instances Judge B shows the higher correlation^ and this is the direction 
of difference we mig;ht expect from his beings like the original esqperts^ 
professionally invo].¥ed with visual art# But the magnitude of the differ- 
ence clearly does not suggest that one Judge is competent and the other 
not# 

Let us now (consider the similarity between the Judges in their 
ratings of specific variables# Here we may include the lUth variable^ 
applicable only to colored pairs# Correlations between the two Judges are 
presented in the fourth column of Table 1; all are positive^ and they vaxy 
from #08 to #33« Tliere is agreement^ then^ but is it perhaps solely a 
result of agreement in general esthetic evaluation? To answer this ques- 
tion we have computed for each Judge residuals on every variable — residuals 
from the regression !li.ne for predicting the variable from that Judge *s 
general evaluation# This involves some degree of over-correction^ because 
the general evaluation is partly detexmined by the rating on each variable# 
We chose this procedure^ however^ rather than the more laborious one of 
correcting each variable by use of a measure not influenced by it# 

Residuals thus obtained for the two Judges were then correlated to 
measure agreement between Judges# The outcome is given in the fifth column 
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of Table 1. Most of the agreeiaent between our two judges has now vanished# 
On only two of the variables — richness, and exaggeration and distortion — 
is there still some substantial agreoment# Yet agreement between the judges 
on the other residuals, though usually very small, is generally highly sig- 
nificant statistically (the standard error of the correlation coefficient, 
with N approximately 900, is •033)« Positive correlation vanishes alto- 
gether only for the three variables of most general import (12-lU) and for 
a single one of the more specific variables, that pertaining to color. 

The result does not give much hope that the ratings we obtained 
from just two judges can be usefully related to other facts about the pairs, 
for their reliability is very low. But it strongly suggests that where 
comparable ratings can be obtained from many skilled judges, they can be 
very useful in research. Even our over-corrected residuals show for 9 
variables an interjudge correlation of ,05 or more# If correlation between 
single judges were sustained at only this low level of #05, the Speaman- 
Brown formula would predict for the average of 20 judges a reliability of 
0#9l^ and for the average of 100 judges a reliability of 0.8U. lifliether 
correlation among various expert judges would average as high as for our 
sample of two can be known only by trial. If it did, their average rating 
of specific aspects of esthetic value would clearly provide measures stable 
enough to be greatly valuable in investigating the psychology of esthetic 
response. 

Despite the very low reliability of the specific evaluations we 
obtained, we are exploring their possible correlations with responses of 
children to works of art. Recurrent computational problems have prevented 
completion of this exploration in time for inclusion in this report. 
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1. We are extremely grateful to Frederick W. Hornbeck, Vivian 
KLine, and Joseph Slate for their ir, valuable contributions to developing 
the scheme of analysis reported hercii, and to David Summers for his patient 
participation in the judging and iLluminating comments on the definitions 
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Addendum 

Here are the definitions of H| aspects of esthetic evaluation as 
they were given to the two judges. 

1. Foim or shape 

Which work of art is superior with respect to forms and shapes? 

So far as possible^ try to judge the artistic agreeableness or pleasijgness 
(in a general sense^ not restricted to pleasantness or happiness) of the 
forms and shapes used or represented^ and their relation among forms or 
shapes^ apart from their relation to the meaning of the work. 

2. Line 

Which work of art is superior in its use of line? So far as pos- 
sible, try to judge the artistic agreeableness or pleasingness (in a gen- 
eral sense, not restricted to pleasantness or happjness) of the lines in 
themselves, apart from their relation to the meaning of the work. Include 
not only lines drawn as lines, but also the lines formed or implied by the 
edges of objects, by the meeting of different colors or textures, etc. 

3® Movement 

Which work of art is superior with respect to movement? Movement 
is defined to include directional lines and their interaction, movement 
developed from relationships of planes, colors, forms, etc., and the total 
absence of movement to realize the essence of tranquillity. So far as 
possible, try to judge the artistic agreeableness or pleasingness (in a 
general sense, not restricted to pleasantness or happiness) of the move- 
ment, apart from its relation to the meaning of the work. 

k» lightness-darkness 

Which work of art is superior in its use of variations in lightness 
and darkness? lightness-darkness is used here to include several aspects 
w^ch are partially independent but are placed together for judging: the 

lightness-darkness of the separate parts of the work, this as modified by 
interaction with other parts, and the sense of illumination vs. shadow 
developed in representational works and in some abstract paintings. 

Weight these several aspects as seems appropriate for the particular pair. 
Where the works of art are objects (such as statues or vases) which do not 
occupy the entire photographed area, concentrate on the light-dark rela- 
tionships within the objects themselves rather than on relationship to 
background. So far as possible, try to judge the artistic agreeableness 
or pleasingness (in a general sense, not restricted to pleasantness or 
happiness) of the variations in lightness- darkness and the way they are 
employed in relation to each other, apart from their relation to the mean- 
ing of the work. 

5* Color 

Vi/hich work of art is superior in its use of color? Color here 
refers to the hues used and their saturation (lightness-darkness will be 
considered as a separate variable). So far as possible try to judge the 
artistic agreeableness or pleasingness (in a general sense, not restricted 
to pleasantness or happiness) of the colors used and the way they are com- 
bined, apart from their relation to the meaning of the work. 
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6. Use of material 

In which of the two works of art is the material used to form the 
object or represent the subject matter--charcoal^ water colors^ clay, 
paint, marble, etc. — more fully exploited to develop those qualities by 
wliich we recognize and understand all those objects and forms that are 
shown and their sigrdficance? 



?• Compositional unity 

"Which work of art has greater compositional unity? In which work 
of art are the separate components (parts of the object or of the subject 
matter represented, forms, colors, lines, movements, light and dark, etc.) 
more suitably placed in relation to all other parts to develop a visual 
1* which work of art more tightly integrates all parts of the 
figures and the ground, causing each element to contribute to one whole? 



8. Richness 

Whxch work of art is quantitatively more varied or <;OMplex, that 
is to say has more, and more varied, detail to be absorbed visually? The 
variation, complexity, or richness can reside in form, color, line, move- 
ment, light and dark, tactile qualities, depth, and all oi- aisy combinations 
of these. 

9. Sense of space 

In which work of art is a sense of space more fully developed? 

Sense of space is not limited to depth, nor to linear perspective, but may 
include any means (size, color, relationships of forms, etc. ) that may have 
been used to produce the feeling of space. 

10. Tactile quality 

Which work of art has more tactile qualities, i. e .j arouses more 
actively and fully in a sensitive and skilled viewer such things as feel- 
ings of roundness, smoothness, heaviness, wetness, heat, etc., and their 
opposites? 

11. Exaggeration and distortion 

In which work of art do distortion and exaggeration of color, light, 
shadow, line, form, etc. play a more effective role in revealing to the 
viewer the significance of what is shown? 

12. Significance 

In which work of art is an essential and fundamental significance 
of the subject matter (or the object, in the case of ’’useful” or non- 
representational art) so presented that it is clearer to or affects more a 
skilled and perceptive viewer? By significance we mean an idea of or about, 
or a useful or important or valuable way of seeing, the object or the sub- 
ject matter. Examples of significance are an interpretation of the basic 
character of a person, a view of the world or an emotional stats expressed 
in an abstract painting, the sunniness of a sunflower, the containing power 
of a pitcher, the total exultation in the moment of the Virgin’s corona- 
tion, the ’’seatiness” of a chair, the lifelessness of death, the fecundity 
of springtime. 

In an extreme instance, there may be a contrast between a highly 
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significant work and one which seems to express nothihg significant about 
the subject it represents or the object it is. In less extreme instances, 
the two works need to be compared with respect to the importanOe of the 
idea conveyed, its appropriateness, and its clarity for a silled and per- 
ceptive viewer. 

13* Imaginativeness 

In which of the two works of art is the idea or significance ex- 
pressed with more imaginativeness, so that the viewer's understanding of 
the significance or idea, or point of view on the idea, is more facilitated 
or enlarged? 



Here we are concerned with the visual artist's "imagery," his 
"metaphor" or "simile," developed by his s^ection of details to represent, 
demonstrate, or illustrate the significance of his subjects or objects, 
and by his use of the foitnal elements of the visuaJ. arts. 



Here are some possible examples (so far as they can be stated in 
words j of iLiiiagGry that would be considered highly imaginatives the examples 
have been chosen, too, to illustrate that veiy diverse imagery may be 
equally appropriate for the same basic idea. 



The spiritual quality of a religious building may be expressed by 
stressing long, vertical lines and by delicate tracery, thus sug- 
gesting the direction and directness of the relation between man 
and his god as well as the richness and delicacy of that relation- 
shipj or it can be e3q>ressed by horizontal lines, small in scale, 
and by the use of blazing white, suggesting that from the begin- 
ning, and before all else (before color), the spiritual is present. 

A quality of heaven may be shown by a lamb and a lion joyfully 
dancing together, or by innumerable angels with innocent faces 
walking weightlessly on meadows of fresh colored flowers. 

The "seatiness" of a chair can be developed by a bar© horizontal 
solidly resting on straight legs, or it may be developed by a 
curving mass that resembles the seated hiunan figure. 

The loneliness of man may be suggested by blank, undetailed shapes 
contoured to resemble the human body, or by a highly ‘ieveloped, 
detailed, quiet and sorrowful human face surrounded by brilliantly 
colored details that represent a highly mobile, excited scene. 

The degree to which the imagery is imaginative can be judged by 
the extent to which it is concrete and specific in illustrating the signif- 
icance, by the way it avoids or supplements ordinary literal description. 
Aptness of metaphor must enter into the judgment. Unusualaess of metaphor 
is not in itself what is being judged, what is how much 

the metaphor sharpens understanding or remembrance of the significance. 

This variable should be judged even for works of a completely 
abstract and non-functional character. 
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lU* Appropriateness of parts wO significance 

In which worFoF art is tfee more appropriateness of, a more 
suitable relationship between, the significance shown and the separate 
parts chosen to present the significance? By separate parts are meant the 
parts of the object or of the subject matter represented, the forms, colors, 
lines, tactile qualities, depth, and the relationships among these. 
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Detsrr?inants of Children’s Art Preferences and of their Agreement 

1 



with Expert Esthetic Judgment' 



Irvin L. Child, Y?J.e University 

(a paper prepared for presentation at the Second International Colloquium 
on Empirical Aesthetics, San Marino, September 17^ 1966) 



We begin with a fact, and seek to understand it better. 

The fact we begin with is this: Children in elementary schools 

tend to prefer art which eifpp'^ts consider ssthetically poorer, rather than 



art experts consider better. As children’s preferences change during the 
years of secondary school, this disagreement with experts decreases. 

This fact was long ago well established for British children by 
Margaret Bulley, who also provided confirmatory evidence for groups of 
children in France, Cyprus, and Japan. In our research it is again con- 
firmed for children in the United States. Since the explanations I will 
suggest arise from the data I have obtained, I must begin by reporting more 
specifically the way in which those data confirm the general finding. 

We have shown to children over 900 pairs of projected slides. Each 
pair consists of two works of art, similar in type or subject matter, and 
u^^«ially similar in style, differing in esthetic merit according to the per- 
son usually a present or former university art student — who made up the 

pair. The direction of the dj.fference was confirmed by 12 or more out of 
ih experts — again, mostly present or former university art students — who 
were asked to judge independently which work in each pair was better 
esthetic ally. 

Elementary schools in the United States include grades 1 through 6- 
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In the lowest two grades^ many children respond carelessly to a task as 
complicated as ours; so I will simplify bj’' reporting elementary- school data 
only from gx^ades 3 through 6, with chj.ldren aged mostly between 8 and 11 
years. We studied seyeral elementary' schools^ but I will confine myself to 
the one whose children come from families most like those from which our 
oilder cMldren oome. In the elementary school all the pairs were shown, in 
a series of sessions, to about ^0 children in each grade. In secondary 
schools, which include grades 7 through 12, with children aged mostl^y be- 
tween 12 and 17 years, we had several thousand children available; in gen- 
eral, each took part in only one session at which 130 pairs vjexe shown, 
with different sets of pairs being shown to various cla,ssrooms of each 
grade. The children were not told anything about how or why the pairs were 
made up, except the fact that we were interested in learning about chil- 
dren’s art preferences. The examiner asked that each child look carefully 
at the pictures in each pair and then indicate which work he liked better. 

To what extent do the children prefer that work in each pair which 
the expei'ts consider to be the better art? In the elementary schools, the 
agreement with experts averages about h0%, indicating a definite tendency 
to prefer the viork the experts consider poorer. Through the years of ele- 
mentary school there is no consistent change in this percentage. In the 
six grades of secondary school, on the other hand, we do find regular change 
from year to year. The percentage of agreement rises year by year until it 
fj.nally approaches but does not quite reach 

There is the main fact with which we start. Now how can we hope to 
find its meaning? One hope lies in study^’ing variations in the agreement 
with experts. 
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At any age, for example, there are variations among individual per- 
sons in the extent of agreement iiith experts. At the first International 
Col3.oquium on Empirical Aesthetics, I reported research on college students 
focussed on the characteristics of individuals nho tend to agree with ex- 
perts and those who do not.^ If preferences are generally related to per- 
sonality, an account of the personalities of people whose pi^eferences agree 
with experts might make clear the personal meaning of art for them and thus 
indirectly get at the distinctive psychological function of the esthetic 
approach to art. We have been able to use this approach with secondary- 



school students, too, and have confinTjed in them that certain personality 
characteristics — independence of judgment and tolerance of complexity — are 
associated with preferences whj.ch agree with those of experts. 

But there is anothox important variation in agreement with experts. 
Agreement not only varies from person to person; it also varies from pair 
to pair. Here is another opportunity to leai-n something about the bases 
for agreement, and this is the approach I x^ant to discuss. 

I will begin with some examples, drawn frcri the black-and-white 
pairs xvibich formed about half of our material. First, two drawings of a 
woman’s head? tho one experts consider better is by the 19th-century artist 
John Singer Sargent, the other is an illustration from a manual on how to 
teach yourself to draw. The Sargent is preferred by only 3.0% of our ele- 
mentary-school children, and by 3S% of our high- school children; the results 
show the typical oil ^ though with lower- than- average agreement with ex- 
perts at each age. Next, consider two wash drawings of a man’s head — a 
self-portrait by Rembrandt and a recent portrait of Leonardo prepared for 
an advertisement. The results in elementarj'’ school are typical, with k2% 



preferring the Rembrandt; in higli school we find practically no change, with 
k0% preferring the Rembrandt. Finally, consider two still-lifes where the 
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one by Vlamj.nck has by our judges been considered better than the one by 
Pignon. Here the agreement with experts is vo.ry frequent in tho elementary 
school, 72%, but it declines to ^2% in the high school. 

I'wah do the works of art children prefer have in common? Miat do 
the works of art they reject have in common? Previous research on the bases 
for art preferences in children, and on changes in these bases with increas- 
2 .ng age, can be studied for possible answers. Following a long tradition 
of concern with art education, systematic research that is highly relevant 
has been done in recent years by Subes, by Zavalloni and Giordani, by 



aumc, and 'by Fi ances as reported at the first 



International ColJ.oquium last year.' And research on rated characteristics 



of art, done by Pee3., by Pickford, by Cardinet, and b;/ Gordon, even though 

6 



not concerned with cliildren’s response to art, is also highly useful. 
Especially valuable is Peel’s idea of measuring for the same stimuli their 
qualities as objects and their tendency to be lj.ked, and then determj.ning 
the ro3.ation between these two sets of variables. Instead, however, of 
dealing wath the qualities of each single work and response to it, we deal 
always with the qualities of contrast presented by a pair, and response to 
the pair. To draw up a list of 2k characteristics that could be reasonably 
well measured and seemed relevant to the contrasts presented by our pairs, 
we drew upon all past research, accepted suggestions made in interviews by 
a number of the children whose preferences we had studied, and were guided 
by our intuition and a bit of theory. Naturally, then, this research at 
several points is confimiirig the findings of these earlinr studies; in this 
bzief account, however, I will not try to discuss in detail all the agreements 
and the occasional disagreements. 
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As I have stated^ our unit stimulus is the pair. We have for each 
pair a measure of the proportion of children who p ofer the work of art 
which experts consider better esthetica3Jy. We have this measure separately 
for beys and for girls at each school gradri^ but in general the two sexes 
yield very similar results. In this respect, our findings agree with those 
reported last year by Frances on children’s stated reasons for pr'eference. 
For today’s presentation I have averaged results obtained from boys and 
girls, I have combined elementary grades 3 through 6, I have also put 
together the highest three secondary- school errados. 10 throncfh 1?. nr> 
we often refer to as the senior high school, to contrast this extreme of 
development with what is found in the elementary school. For one purpose 
W/iv^re larger numbers are needed, I have joined with these the other three 
secondary grades, 7 through 9, often referred to in the United States as 



junior high school. 

The characteristics of the pairs, to be related to the preferences 
of school children, were assessed by having them rated. The characteristics 
I am reporting on here are objective rather than evaluative. That is, they 
do not pertain directly to the relative esthetic merit of the two works and 
can be judged without any reference to esthetic merit. To help ensure that 
they were so rated, indeed, we asked our judges to compare the two pictures 
as they saw them projected and to estimate whether the one on the left or 
t-he one cn the right was higher on the characteristic being rated, and by 



how ma.oy points on a 3-point scale. The rating was thus of the extent of 
differentiation within the pair on a particular characteristic. In working 
with the data after the ratings had been completed, we began by adjusting 
tne ratings so their direction would have a constant meaning--!, e., so 
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that a positive rating, +1> +2, or +3^ would mean that the esthetically 
better work had more of this characteristic, and a negative rating, -1, -2, 
or “3^ would mean it had less. If the two wo.rks did not diffsr noticeably, 

! the rating was zero. 

I . 

|: Each characteristic was rated by two judges, adults, varying widely 

i ? 
f 5 

in acquaintance with art. We asked them to try to take a naive attitude 
and to judge the characteristics either as objectively present (where that 
was pertinent) or as they wouJ.d probably appear to a viewer with no spec- 

= ializsd knowledge about art. The independent ratings of a variable by two 

1... 

different judges were correlated with each other. Since we were going to 
use the average of the two judges’ ratings, it was appropriate to apply the 
Spearman- Brown correction to these coefficients; with the exception of on© 
i variable with a corrected value of .25, the result varies from .hi up to 

.82. The agreement is generally sufficient to be useful, though it is 
clearly not uniformly so high as would be desirable; only the cost and 
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tedium of making the ratings leads us to be for the moment satisfied with 



this degree of reliability. 

Of the 2h variables rated, 17 yield results which seem clearly rel- 
evant to our problem. These 17 fall into four groups; I vjill discuss each 
group in turn. 

SENSORY QUALITIES 

The characteristics I consider as sensory qualities are lightness, 
light- dark contrast, warmth of hue, hue variation, saturation, and satura- 
tion variation. Three of these are defined by the three basic dimensions 
of color, and the other three refer to variation within a single dimension; 
all six are pertinent to change in preference during the school years. 
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Pour of these characteristics, of course, are not applicable to the pairs 
made up of black-and-white pictures; such pairs were omitted from all calcu- 
lations with those variables. 

First, we have the relative lightness of the two pictures, the ex- 
tent to which the total or average amount of light perceived in the better 
work is greater or less than that perceived in the poorer vjork. This char- 
acteristic has almost no relevance for the preferences of elementary- school 
chj.ldren, as indicated by the correlation of -.03 entered in the first cell 
of Table 1 (page 22), But it does have a negative significance for the 
preferences of Iriigh- school students as indicated by the correlation of -.11 
in column (2). The difference between these two correlations means that 
this characteristic is relevant to changes in preference from the earlier 
to the later ages. This fact is separately represented by the correlation 
-.00 in column (3)^ which indicates the extent to which greater lightness 
of the better work is correlated with its being more preferred by high- 
school than by elementary- school children. Since the coefficient is nega- 
tive, the tendency is in the opposite direction. 

Let us consider this variable fully, as an example of how the table 
may be read in detail for the subsequent variables as well. Columns (li.) 
and (5) provide us with information about whether the relevance of this 
variable for secondary- school preference is fairly homogeneous through the 
secondaiy- school population or varies markedly according to whether individ- 
uals have come to share appreciably the esthetic preferences of experts. 

To have large enough samples, we now include the entire six grades of sec- 
ondaiy school. .For each set of pairs shown together we have selected, from 
the hundreds of students who responded to it, 50 of the highest scorers— 
that is, ^0 who showed the greatest tendency to agree with e^roerts. 
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Generally^ they agreed with e:5^erts in at least $$% of their preferences. 

We selected them so as to be well spread out over the six grades^ and then 
selected low scorers with the saine grade cU.stribrtion. For each pair we 
then determined the number of low scoresrs who preferred the work experts 
consider better,, and the number of high scorers who did so. These two 
Quantities could then each be correlated with the rating of relative 3j.ght- 
nces; the results appear in the next two columns of the table. We see a 
difference. The low scorers are influenced by relative lightness in about 
the same way as the elementary/- school children (..-=^-06 as compared with ~=03)j 
whereas the high scorers carry further than high- school students generally 
the tendency of the latter to be negatively influenced by lightness (-.16 
as compared with -.11), 

Finally, in the last column of Table 1 we find an entry which shows 
to what e:ctent the differentiation found by our raters on this character- 
istic tends to be in a consistent direction. An entry of h-I.O here would 
mean that on the averag ' each rater reported the better work to be ligtiter 
by half a point on the 3-point scale they used to judge the amount of dif- 
ference. The enti^' here is -.6, and this means that the opposite tendency 
was found consistently^ for a single rater, the poorer work was found to 
average three- tenths of a point higher in lightness. Tliis indi.cates that 
changes in relation of preferences to relative lightness will be relevant 
to changes in their relation to expert judgment. 

Now let us consider as a group the other five sensory qualities. 

We find here decided uniformity. The correlations with elementary- school 
preference are all positive; at that age, children tend to prefer the pic- 
ture with more light-dark contrast, warmer colors, more «riation of hue, 
more saturated colors, and greater variation in saturation. In a rough 
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way, and with some inaccuracy, we could generalize that the younger children 
prefer more colorful art# In the high- school students these correlations 
have all disappeared: these sensory variables have very little relation to 

their preferences; some coefficients are positive and some negative, but 
all are very small# The shift is expressed also by the uniformly negative 
correlation between these variables and the change in preference from ele- 
mentary school to high school# Ifdhen we consider separately the low scorers 
and high scorers in the secondary schools, we find that the low scorers 
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though in reduced degree# ihe high scorers, on the other hand, show def- 
inite correlations in the other direction# Except for light-dark contrast, 
finally, we see in the last column that these changes are relevant to agree- 
ment with expert judgment, for the works experts consider better do seem to 
be consistently the less colorful on the average# 

These findings do not clearly establish an interpretation# Discus- 
sion of them might well be lengthy, especially in relation to research on 
preference in response to single patches of color, such as has been con- 
ducted by Eiysenck, Granger, and Guilford#^ I will sketch an interpretation 
which for the sake of brevity will avoid that issue# 

In viewing works of art, it appears that young children enjoy being 
assaulted or stimulated by warm colors, by saturated colors, by wide varia- 
tion in hue, saturation, and lightness# Perhaps this is because of a bio- 
logically deteimined pleasure- value in such stimulation# Perhaps it is 
because the resulting arousal is pleasant# Perhaps it is specifically 
because in the confining and restraining situation of the school, arousal 
rather than relaxation is needed to move them toward optimal arousal level# 
Whatever the source of the connection in childhood, it has disappeared in 
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the average high- school student. For the present I am inclined to regard 
this as a consequence of the increasing complexity, of the growing person 
and hence of his reaction to pictures. Able to respond more fully to a 
variety of other aspects of art, his choice is little influenced by this 
purely sensoiy aspect, (This interpretation is consistent with Subes' re- 
port^ that his subjects, who likewise showed with greater age lessened 
preference for vivid and varied colors in paintings, showed no change in 
preference for colorfulness in geometric assemblies which presumably lacked 
esthetic appeal.) That the experts* choices tend bo be lower on most of 
these variables than are the works they consider poorer, I would suggest, 
may be a product of the fact that art may please in various ways. Art that 
does not please by the esthetic criteria used by experts may please by 
offering the sensory qualities we are considering here. A fine work of art 
have all these qualities, but need not; a poorer work of art may need 
these qualities in order to attract any attention at all. (And in general, 
the works in our pairs need to have attracted some attention to have been 
published or in some way reproduced in order to be available for our use. ) 
The negative correlation of our high scorers* preferences with these qual- 
ities would, on this interpretation, be an incidental by-product rather 
than an indication that they are avoiding these qualities. 



E?'I0TI0NAL QUALITIES 



Under emotional qualities I will group happiness, sentimentality. 



and emotionality. The ratings of happiness were largely influenced by the 
subject matter portrayed; a portrait of a smiling child would be rated 
somewhat happier uiian one that lacked expression, and much happier than one 
expressing gloom. But the ratings were also influenced by the emotional 
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meaning of the colors, lines, etc,, and even a pair of non- representational 
paintings could be differentiated on this variable. 

Happiness has an important influence on the preferences of 
elementary- school children, with a correlation of .32. In high scnool there 
is still a substantial tendency to prefer the happier work, although the 
fact of change is indicated by the correlation of -.17 between the happiness 
ratings and change in preference. The low scorers in secondary school are 
still about as much influenced by happiness as are the younger children j 
but in the high scorers any correlation of preference with happiness has 
completely disappeared. The differentiation between better and poorer work 
is more consistent on this characteristic than on any of the other 23; the 
mean deviation from zero, appearing in the last column of the table, is -.9, 

Results for sentimentaU.ty are similar though not so extreme. 
Sentimentality was defined as "the display of superficial emotion of a sort, 
perhaps, that could be easily aroused and easily suppressed — emotion that 
might be felt to be excessive and, at any rate, is expressed in a manner 
not inviting the control or discipline that might be aroused by a more 
rational cr intellectual presentation. Sentimental expression of emotion 
may convey a suggestion that what is to be enjoyed is the fact that an emo- 
tion is occurring; sentimental expression may give little emphasis to which 
particular emotion it is, or to laying the groundwork for experiencing that 
emotion with some depth of context and understanding," It is surprising that 
so complicated a concept could be applied with good inter- judge agreement, 
but we found that it was. like happiness, sentimentality declines in im- 
portance as a positive deteiminer of preference, from elementary school to 
high school, and is least important in the high scorers. Since the raters 
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firiH sentdnient>A'lity to predominate mor^ ort^n in t.ho nnn-por* ar.+ +v,ie tmv.-; 
able too helps explain the change in agreeraent with experts. 



I 



The ratings of emotionality were made in response to the following j 



instructions; "Which picture has more intense emotional or dramatic qual- 
ity? Kere we are not concerned with the kind of emotion— happiness, sad- 
ness, etc,— nor whether the emotion is obvious or subtle. Effort should be 
directed toward Judging the difference in intensity of emotional or dramatic 






quality a viewer would be likely to see in the pictures. (You should have 
in mind here a viewer who has no background of knowledge about the scenes 
or the painters, but who does understand what he sees in front of him as 
fully as its own characteristics make possible® )" Here we felt the concept 
required an exception to the notion that the rater should think of a viewer 
naive in eveiy wayj an understanding of the picture was thought necessaJT* 
We had expected that emotionality would yield results opposite to those ob- 
tained with the other variables in this group. Our expectation that emo- 
tionality would be rated hj.gher in the esthetically superior xrorks was to 
some extent confirmed, with a mean rating of .!;• We had also expected that 
emotionality would be somewhat negatively correlated with the younger chil- 



dren’s preference and perhaps positively with the older. There was a move- j 

ment in this direction, though it began with almost no correlation at all 

T*j 

i 

in the younger children (-.01) and the correlation for the high school 
reached only .10. But little can be said with certainty about the meaning 

Ji 

of these results because this is the one variable for which the inter- Judge 
agreement was so low that we can have no confidence in what the ratings j 

I 

mean. i 



For the first two emotional qualities, however, we can make a more 
definite inference. Portrayal of happiness and of superficial solution of 
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potential emotional problems appeals to younger children. It seems to be a 

I, simple, direct form of gratification. The liking for happiness might be 

thought of as akin to the liking for warm and saturated colors. liking for 
sentimentality might be thought of rather as an avoidance of the high degree 
of arousal that might result from contemplation of pictures presenting a 
more genuine view of sorrow or tragedy. In contrast with sheer color stirn.- 
ulation, emotional stimulation might be thought of as easily being in ex- 
cess, with sentimentality serving to keep arousal down at a desirable level. 
On this hypothesis, the high- school student has learned to cope with emo- 
tional arousal. Even in the high- scoring students, though, there seems to 
be some trace of the liking for simple happiness and sentimentality, mj.ngled 
with a toleration of unpleasant or unresolved emotion, to produce the near- 
zero correlation between their preferences and these variables despite the 
decided tendency for the better works to be rated less happy and less sen- 
timental. 

t ■ 

ABUNDANCE 

The set of characteristics I group as abundance consists of complete- 
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ness, abundance of skill (difficulty of making), and abundance of detail 
(quantitative fullness). All three give closely smilar results. 

The variable found to be most closely related to preference was the 



one we called "completeness.” Instructions for raters defined it as fol- 
lows: "Apart from considerations judged under ’realism of representation,’ 

to what extent does one picture or work seem likely to give a naive viewer 
the impression of being more complete or finished? Include here such fea- 
tures as whether a person is cut off by the edge of the canvas, whether a 



picture looks as though it had been left helf done, whether the wood surface 
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of a table looks as though it had been finished or left rough, etc. Incom- 
pleteness resulting from wear or breakage shou3.d be treated in the same way 
as incompletensss presumably present from the beginning.” 

Second in importance was the variable of difficulty in making. 

Here the rater was asked to judge how hard, in the probable opinion of naive 
viewers, it would be to produce the work, how much skill and labor would be 
required. 

Third was a rating of quantitative fullness. ’’Which picture has 
more in it? No consideration should be given to making an esthetic evalua- 
tion of the simplicity or richness or complexity, to estimating the unity 
or lack of unity of what is shown. All that is wanted is a rating of gen- 
eral impression of how much or how many things or features (colors, shapes, 
textures, etc.) are presented.” 

Analysis of the results shows that each of these characteristics 
strongly influenced the preferences of elementary- school children. In high 
school, the general influence is only slightly lessened, iimong secondary- 
school students, the low scorers still exhibit preferences which are almost 
as strongly determined by these variables as are the preferences of the 
elementary- school population^ the high scorers, however, show a greatly 
diminished influence of these variables or, in the instance of quantitative 
fullness, none at all. Despite the generally predominant influence of 
these variables, then, some of the secondary- school students are becoming 
free of it. The differentiation within the pairs, shown in the last column 
of the table, is in a uniform direction, the poorer work being higher in 
abundance— though for difficulty in making, the tendency is small (yet 
still highly significant statistically). 



That young children should apply to art these quantitative standards 
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is not surprising, for they apply them to other fields* A large ice-cream 
cone or a large steak is more satisfying than a small one, even if it cannot 
be devoured. The dazzling goal-kicker is more likely to be a hero than his 
team-mate whose skill is less spectacular. A bicycle equipped with all 
appurtenances is more desirable than its stripped-down basic model. A 
bigger picture, a more complete one, one more filled with details, one that 
seems to have required more skill or time to make, should be better for 
th.i.s quantitative greatness. That an extension to art of these standards 
snould already begin to disappear in secondary-school students is perhaps 
more suiprising than its presence in younger children. 



But why should our raters have found the poorer works to meet these 
quantitative standards more fully than the better works? Certainly a fine 
work of art can be quite complete, very full, and quite obviously hard to 
make. But perhaps it needs to be very fine indeed to assimilate these 
qualities) completeness, fullness, and obvious difficulty of production may 
militate against high quality. I suspect, though, that there may be oper- 
ating here a process parallel to the one I conjectured for the sensoiy 
qualities: a work lacking in esthetic appeal may be constructed to appeal 

through abundance instead. 



SIMPLIFICATION 

The fourth set of variables — realism, conventionality, clarity, 
lack of ambiguity, and sharpness of edges— I group together under the label 
of simplification of experience, for they seem to have in common a tendency 
to maintain or to extend simplicity. 

For realism of representation, results are somewhat distinctive in 
that its general influence seems to be as great in high school as in 
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elementary school. In jvidging realism, raters were asked, '•iJhich work has 
a more faithful, literal,, or realistic representation of the subject matter 
portrayed?" (Where thors x^as no subject matter, a rating of zero difference 
was given. ) This characteristic of pairs is higlily correlated with response 
at all age levels we have tested; it has a correlation of .UO with 
elementary- school prefeience, and a slightly higher correlation of .Ui^ with 
high-school preferenceo Consequently, it is verj^ little related to change 
in preference j despite the fact that it is a variable X'jhich tends to dif- 
ferentiate consistently between the better and poorer works in a pair. At 



all ages the average child strongly prefers the more realistic work, even 
though the esthetically better work is usually less realistic. In the high 
scorers among the secoiiflary- school students, however, change may be seen; 
realism remains a positive influence with them only to the extent indicated 

by the much lower coefficient of .2ii. 

The rismaining four variables in this group show very homogeneous 
results. For conventionality, the rater judged which work was likely to 
appear more "familiar, usual, or conventional to the naive Connecticut 
viewer of recent years, whose acquaintance with art comes primarily from 
household, cliurch, school, and mass media." Unlike our other variables, 
this one was thus intended to be judged in relation to the specific exper- 
ience of the kinds of people whose preferences we were studying. I place 
it under the heading oj;* "simplification" not because of believing that the 
more conventional art ;;.s itself simple, but because of believing that art 
which conforms to expecitation promotes a simplification of total experience. 
Unconventional art complicates experience by introducing novelty and chal- 



lenge! 



Clarity and ].ack of ambiguity are closely related to each other. 
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The distinction we intend is that clarity refers only to the visual quali- 
ties of the work, whereas lack of ambiguity refers to ease of understanding 
and absence of multiple possibilities of mea.J ig. Some of Dali's pictures 
show the possibility of combining high clarity with a maximum of ambiguity. 

Last among these variables is the sharpness of edges within the 
work. This characteiistic is a specific stylistic element which can be 
rated separately and may be thought of as contributing to ease of perception 
and understanding. 

These last ibur variables have essentially the same results. They 
are highly related to preference in elementary- school children and only a 
little less so in high- school children. (The change is greater for sharp- 
ness of edges than i‘or the other characteristics. ) The change in preference 
from the earlier ages to the later is substantially correlated with these 
kinds of differentiation; the more a work is distinguished from its mate in 
any of these aspect-i of simplicity, the more is its choice likely to de- 
crease from element aiy- school to high- school years. The low scorers in 
secondaiy school show even greater influence of all these characteristics 
than dc 5s the total population in elementaiy school; in the high scorers, 
on the other hand, the influence of these characteristics is greatly 
reduced, and for sharpness of edges it is even reversed. Finally, all of 
these variables show a considerable tendency to be in the better 

work than in the poorer, so that the changes I have just described are 
highly relevant to increasing tendency to choose the works considered better. 

The five characteristics considered here, then, contribute to under- 
standing the fact with which we started. Elementary- school children like 
art that reaffirms and exaggerates the simplicity and understandability of 
the world in which they live. They tend to like art which faithfully 
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^ mirrors realj.ty (though in this one respect the peak of development comes 

later, ^ in junior high school). They prefer that it be the kind of art 

I' 

they have already encountered in their daily Life. They like art which is 
clearly perceivable and leaves no uncertainties about what it means, A 
style which uses sharp, crisp edges contributes to their liking. All of 
these characteristics are compatible with fine art, but a fins art can per- 
haps not be limited to them alone and remain fine. Certainly in our day 
the taste of art experts calls for a stirring up, a challenge to under- 
standing, rather than uniform simplification. The American literary theo- 
rist, Peckham, has indeed argued in his recent book, Man*s Rage for Chaos , 
that a steady call of this sort is involved in the whole hr.story of the 
arts and is the force responsible for repeated stylistic change. The func- 
tion of art for man, he suggests, lies in its offering novelty of experience 
and thus giving practice in coping with change or discontinuity. Clearly 
^ such an orientation is what distinguishes our high scorers from the low 

I scorers^ they have become largely immune to the siren-call of simplicity, 

and are beginning to tolerate departure from realism and from convention, 
to aocept ambiguity, lack of clarity, and fuzziness. Perhaps in time the 
I students who appear in our secondary- school sample as the high scorers may 

develop a positive liking for these complicating and challenging character- 

I 

[; isticso 

j,; 

„ DISCUSSION 

In seeking to understand an initial fact, then, we have demonstrated 
a number of additional facts that may help us. These new facts, however, 
do not establish beyond doubt any one pattern of understanding. They only 
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suggest one. I will present what they suggest to me. 

I would give central place to the element of simplification. The 
esthetic function of art seems to involve the challenge and the masteiy of 
complexity. Expert judges assess art partly by reference to its adequacy 
for serving this function. Fine art can also serve simpler needs. But to 
be able to appreciate fine art consistently and with an esthetic point of 
vieWj it is necessary to tolerate or even want the challenge of complexity. 
Younger children usually cannot absorb or accept complexity. They like art 
in which they find the security of stability, of affiimation that they live 
in a simple world they can understand. They value art which affirms happi- 
ness or gives occasion for other, even unhappy, emotions in a setting which 
offers bland simplicity, containment, and only superficial disturbance. 

This blandness can be relieved by the basically pleasant stimulating value 
of warm, saturated colors and of color variation. They value, too, art 
that suggests abundance through its wealth of content or through the skill 
exerted to produce it, and here too is security and the simplicity of com- 
pleteness. As children grow older, some of them begin to tolerate complexity 
and even to seek it out. They will look for more challenging emotional 
experience in art and will tolerate incompleteness and lack of abundance. 

The sensory stimulation of strong color is no longer necessary and may even 
distract from what they find interesting in art. 

Our discussion follows Machotka in that we view the development of 
esthetic preferences in children as a part of their general cognitive devel- 
opment. Our findings highlight the differences among various children in 
the development of esthetic preferences. Many still have in high school 
the same preferences, and apparently the same reasons for them, that 
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charactorize the general elementary- school population. We may conjecture 
from what is known about variations in adult taste that the same thing 
remains true through adulthood. Further elucidation of the development of 
children’s response to art may depend, therefore, on attention to variations 
as well as to unifoimities in general cognitive development. 
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AOB AND SEX DIFFERENCES IN CHILDREN’S COLOR PREFERENCES 
Irvin L. Child, Jens A. Hansen, and Frederick W, Hornbeck 

Yale University 

Children are often said to have hue preferences markedly different from 
those of adults. A recent manual on color, for example, says, "Children’s 
color preferences develop and shift with Age, showing a tendency to move from 
warm to cool colors with increasing years" (Burnham, Hanes, & Bartleson, 1963^ 
p, 212). Careful study of such changes has, however, hardly started. There 
are indeed ?:me quantitative findings on color preferences in relation to age* 
Beebe-Center (1932, pp. 300-307 )y summarizing from studies reported before 1932, 
concluded that "From the third to the fifteenth year, preference for warm 
colors over cold ones gradually disappears* " "Warm" and "cold" are not very 
precise terms for color, and judgments of warm-cold as part of the connotative 
meaning of color may not be influenced only by hue (Wright, 1962)* But Beebe- 
Center seems clearly to have intended reference to hue alone. little new 
evidence has been added since then, though Bjersted (I960) has recently re- 
ported for the Pfister Color-iyramid Technique that children tend with 
increasing age to move from warm to cool colors. 

A difficulty with most of the developmental studies of color preference 
thus far is that the stimuli have either been selected so casually or have been 
so complex (as in Bjersted* s study) that we cannot be sure what dimensions of 
color experience have influenced preference. Where hue has been the intended 
variable, it has often been confounded with value (brightness), chroma (satura- 
tion), or both. In only one of the studies reviewed by Beebe-Center (Dorcus, 
1926) was hue varied independently. Beebe-Center (p. 306) organizes the per- 
tinent evidence from Do reus *s study and regards it as supporting an age shift 
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from warn to cool preference. The evidence, however, is actually very slight; 
with saturation contirolled, it depends entirely upon a difference between 
grade- school children and college students — hardly comparable samples of their 
age groups. 

Our intention here is to follow the example of Guilford and Smith 
(19^9), Granger (1955)> and Kelson and Lansford (196?) in their studies of 
adult color preference, by investigating with children the separate Influence 
of hue, chroma, and value. We deal most fully with hue and chroma but provide 
soma exploration of value also. Preferences are analyzed separately for the 
two sexes. 

METHOD MD SUBJECTS 

Our genersil method of measuring color preference was to show pairs of 
color patches to classroom groups and have each child record on a mimeographed 
form whether he liked better the one on the left or the one on the right. Each 
group was shown the same 35 pairs in a unifom order planned to separate pairs 
of similar character and two occurrences of an identical color. !Hie 35 pairs 
fall logically into sets which will be described under Results and Discussion; 
each pair presented two colors differing on either one or two of the three 
basic dimensions of color. Nothing was said to the subjects about the nature 
of these differences. Each pair was shown for about 10 seconds. 

The color patches were Munsell papers 5 1/2" x 8 1/2". Each was suiv 
rounded by a cardboard matting of flat black, 8 1/2" x 11". On an easel, placed 
in the classroom to be illuminated by sunlight as much as possible whi3.e avoid- 
ing glare, rested a 2* x 3' wooden background painted flat black, with L and R 
printed in chalk on the left and right sides of the top to accommodate children 
in the lower grades. The two cards to be shown at a time were placed in the 
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middle of this background approximately 6«» apart. (Black surrounds were choseu 
rather than grey in order that all patches would differ greatly from the back- 
ground n value. ) The experimenter^ a senior in Yale College^ was introduced 
by the classroom teacher, and spoke about as follows: 

This morning I am going to give you a color-preference test. You 
are going to choose between two colors and decide which one you like 
better. 

The way I am going to do this is that I am going to place two 
colors [ doing so ] on this black board. You are to decide which color 
you like better [ adding in lower grades : which color is more attractive 

to you, appeals to you more, looks prettier, the color which you like 
better]. If the color you like better is on the left underneath the L, 
then you circle the L on the answer sheet. If the color you like bet- 
ter is on the right underneath the R, then you circle the R on the 
answer sheet. 

Each pair of colors has a number and I will say the number as we 
go along. This is Number One. Decide which color you prefer and 
circle the appropri.ate letter. 

Are there any questions as to what we are going to do? 







Subjects were more than 1100 students in the public- school system of a 
town which may be characterized as a sma l l middle-income suburb within a metro- 
politan area of about 2^0,000. All students in two primary schools (grades 
1-6), and five classes at each grade level from the junj.or- and senior-high 
schools (grades 7-9 and 10-12, respectively) were given the test. The junioi^ 
high school divides its students into classes according to scholastic ability 
and performance, and an attempt was made to sample over all levels. In the 
high school, students had to be obtained through a teaching department. The 
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science department very generously assisted us, and we were able to test 11th- 

and 12th-grade classes in physics and chemistry and lOth-grade classes in 
biology* 

Incomplete protocols were discarded before beginning to analyze the 
data* Of 8l first- graders, 37 % turned in incomplete papers, as did 16 % of the 
86 second- graders* That so many in these two gi;ades were clearly unable to 
follow instructions may malce us wonder whether some of their fellows only seemed 
to follow instructions and gave answers not truly indicative of preferences* 

In the higher grades, there is no such reason to doubt the validity of responses, 
as incomplete papers were very few* 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
A* Complementary hues and preferenc e 
1. Preference when hue alone varies 

Subjects were presented with eight pairs in which the two colors dif- 
fered only in hue, being complementaries of the same value and chroma. Each of 
these pairs may be visualized in figure 1, where each small circle represents 
one of our stimuli projected on a cross-section of the Munsell color solid; a 
hue pair is made up of the two points on a single diameter which are equally 
distant from the center, one on each side of the center* On each of the four 
diameters used, there are two pairs of this kind* One pair contrasts comple- 
mentaa^r hues at high ehroraa (chroma 8 if possible — if not, then chroma 6); the 
other contrasts complementary hues at 3pw chroma (U points lower on the Munsell 
scale than for the first pair). 

The results for these 8 pairs are presented separately in Figure 2, 
which consists of a separate graph for each pair, each graph showing a line for 
boys and a line for girls* Each line connects the 12 points representing, 
grade by grade, the proportion of children who preferred the first-named of the 
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preference for first-named hue over Its complementary. 
(In upper 6 charts, preference for cooler hue.) 
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two colors making ui.p the pair* (The colors are named by the Munsell color 
system. The letters are initials of familiar hue-names— B for blue, YR for 
yellow- red, etc. — preceded by a number which specifies the hue more precisely. 
Following the letter are two numbers separated by a slash. The number before 
the slash is a measure of value, i. e., lightness; the number after the slash 
is a measure of chroma, i. e., saturation or purity. ) For every pair and for 
each sex there is clearly a tendency toward consistent preference; none of the 
lines waver around the .5 Isvel. For most pairs, too, there is definite change 
with age in the rstrength of preference; in the pairs represented at the bottom 
there is even a suggestion that in the very oldest groups the change is great 
enough to reverse the direction of preference. 

Do these results justify a generalization about the kinds of hue chil- 




dren prefer and about the way their preferences change with age? In seeking to 
answer this question, we will first restrict ourselves to the results for 
grades U through 12; results for the earliest grades may be of uncertain mean- 
ing, as alread;/ indicated, and we will turn to them later. 



In generalizing about hue preferences we find it useful, as did Beebe- 
Center, to speak about a dimension of cool- to- warm. We are following artistic 
convention in referring to red and orange- red hues as warm, and blue and blue- 
green as cool, but find it convenient to go beyond this convention in thinkxng 
of these extremes as defining a dimension. From the warm pole of the hue cir- 
cle, somewhere around ^YR in Munsell terminology, it is possible to shift hue 
toward the cool pole by moving around the circumference in either direction. 



Three of the four diameters we used move very decisively from a warmer hue at 
one end to a cooler hue on the other. Only one of the four diameters — that 
from lOGY to lOP— is about equidistant on each side from cool and warm pole. 

Six of our pairs, then (the uppermost 6 in Figure 2), may be said to 
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contrast a cooler «ith a warmer hue, and the cooler hue has always been placed 
first in the labeling. Thus preference for the cooler hue is indicated by 
results above .5 in these graphs. The results indicate a strong general pref- 
erence for the cooler hue over its warmer complementary} of the lltU points 
entered on these graphs, giving the proportion of an age- sere group preferring 
the cooler member of a particular pair, only 1* points fall below 0.5 and they 

are only slightly below. 

But what of the supposed preference of young children for warm hues? 

Even if not present absolutely- i. e., the majority of young children preferring 
the warmer hues-it might be present relatively, the younger children showing a 
smaller majority than the older in preferring the cooler hue. Such a finding 
could be exhibited in a generally positive slope of the age funcuxt^ns iva. „.-eae 
6 pairs. It clearly is not} for only two of the pairs is there a definite pos- 
itive slope, while for three there is a decided negative slope for at least one 
sex. The particular pairs of complementaries we used show large and sometimes 
very regular preference changes with age, but these changes are not uniformly 
related to the cool-warm dimension. Their relation to it may even be reversed 
by a change in chroma, as may be seen by comparing results of the purple-blue 
vs. yellow contrast at chroma 8 and chroma U} for the highly saturated colors, 
age brings increasing preference for the purple-blue, while for the less satu- 
rated colors it has an opposite effect. Because of this clear evidence of 
great diversity among the pairs, a much larger sample of pairs is needed to 
deteimino whether there is a general tendency with increasing age toward in- 




creasing preference for cool or for warn hues. 

If we now consider the three lowest grades, we find that they often de 

viate from the general trend of the older children, and that they exhibit a 
consistency of their own. In every one of the 12 curves relevant to the cool- 
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warm dimension, the 3rd grade shows more marked preference for the cooler hue 
than does the let grade, and the 2nd usu.a].ly falls between. Do these findings 
confirm the common belief in a warm pref erence in early childhood and indicate 
that the shift to cool preference occurs very early? Perhaps further research 
may give them this meaning. At present, hiowever, they seem more plausibly ex- 
plained as an artifact resulting from tlLe same circumstances that made for many 
incomplete papers in the 1st and 2nd gr<'!ides. Young children are the ones most 
likely to respond irrelevantly, marking the answer sheet in ways having no de- 
pendence on the particular stimuli exhibited. The larger the proportion of 
children responding irrelevantly, the closer the results should approach an 
equal choice of the two alternatives. The consistent performance of the lower 
grades shown here is all of this pattern, and most of the curves to be presented 
or summarized later also show this pattern. (The pairs represented at the bot- 
tom of Figure 2, however, are exceptioriJEi. ) 

For hue, results pertaining to S(ex differences are also indecisive. 

Two pairs (both contrasting purple- blue with yellow) show a clear consistency, 
girls preferring the cooler hue more o;L'ten than do boys. For one of the remain- 
ing pairs there is a slight suggestion of an opposite sex difference, and for 
the other three pairs contrasting cooler with warmer, the results vary from 
grade to grade. 

The 7th and 8th hue comparisons, which fall on a diameter approximately 
perpendicular to the cool-warm axis, are not likely to be relevant to the cool- 
warm dimension. Here again, though, ab the bottom of Figure 2 we see marked 
differences in age function according bo chroma level. These results also con- 
firm the ones on coolness vs. warmth in suggesting sizable sex differences in 
response to particular hue contrasts. 
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2. Hue preference when chroma also varies 

A set of 8 pairs presented complenientaiy colors which also differed 
greatly in chroma. The patches used were the identical ones used in the set 
already described; here^ each patch was paired with that complementary shown in 
Figure 1 which differed from it in chroma. The results confirm those obtained 
with the pure hv^ contrasts; we will not present them, but can briefly summarize 
them as follows; 

a. A general preference for the cooler hue remains evident despite var- 
iation in chroma, although it is less consistent than for the pure hue contrasts. 

b. Striking sex differences and general age trends are found for par- 
ticular pairs, but they are not consistently related to the cool-warm dimension. 

c. For 7 of the 8 pairs, the three lowest grades show, with lower age, 
an approach toward the 0.^ point. For the other pair, the curve is practically 
level for these grades. 

3. Hue preference when value also varies 

Only 2 pairs simultaneously varied hue and value. They are not relevant 
to tho cool-warm dimension, having been chosen from the P-GY diameter approx- 
imately perpendicular to that axis, and the results will hence not be reported 
here. 

B. Chroma and preference 

1. Preference when chroma alone varies 

The 8 chroma contrasts may also be visuslized by reference to Figure 1. 
On each of the 8 radii shown in this color wheel there are two patches differ- 
ing only in chroma; each of these 8 pairs was presented to the subjects for 
preferential choice. The results are given in Figure 3. The lowest three 
grades show the familiar trend away from 0.5, suggesting again that some of the 
younger children were not responding to the stimuli. In considering the rest of 
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the results, therefore, we shall attend principally to the upper nine grades. 
First, there is a general preference for colors of higher chroma. On 
these graphs 192 points are entered (considering here all 12 grades); only 9 of 
these fall below 0,^, and few fall much below. With such chroma differences as 
we have used, preference for the more saturated color is very marked, (The 
differences in chroma represented in these pairs are very conspicuous, though 
by no means as large as they could be, ) 

Second, there is a thoroughly consistent age trend. For each of the 
eight pairs, and separately for boys and for girls, the results for grades h 
through 12 show a clear downward trend. Generally the change is from over 90% 
preference for higher chroma among Uth- graders down to about Q0% in boys and 
much lower in girls in the high- school years. 

Third, as just implied, there is a sizable and rather consistent sex 
difference in the age trend. In the i^th grade, boys and girls are very similar 
in chroma preferences, 'Ey the 12th grade there is a large differencej in some 
pairs fewer than half of the girls now choose the higher chroma, whereas this 
choice is never made by fewer than 79% of the 12th-grade boys. Of the 8 pairs, 
only the red one provides an exception to this generalizationj in high school 
as in grade school, girls seem even more frequently than boys to prefer high 
saturation in a red, 

2, Chroma preference when hue also varies 

The pairs relevant here are the same pairs reported on with respect to 
hue preference when chroma also varies. The effect of hue on preference is so 
large as to obscure somewhat the findings reported for choices when chroma alone 
varies. But the findings are still there, confirming all the tendencies found 
for variations in chroma alone. 
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3# Chroma preference when value also varies 

Only 2 pairs presented this double contrast. They, like the 2 pairs 
varying hue and value, were included to observe resolution of conflict, and the 
results wiDJL not be considered here. 

C. Value and preference 



presented in which the two patches differed in value alone. They were choeen 
for suitability to observing resolution of conflict, an aspect of the research 
to be considered later in this paper. Four of the pairs had as one member one 
of the patches of value ^ shown on the lOGY-lOP diameter in Figure 1, and as 
the other member the corresponding patch from the parallel diameter at value 7. 
The other two pairs had as one member one of the two patches of value shown 
on the ^YR radius in Figure 1 and as the other member the corresponding patch 
from the parallel radius at value 6. 

The results obtained with these 6 value contrasts are pictured in Figure 
U. The most dependable finding is of a difference between the sexes; girls 
choose the higher value in each pair more often than do boys in each of the 12 
grades, with only 6 exceptions out of the 72 comparisons represented in the 
graphs^ This finding is consistent enough so that we may reasonably guess it 
is likely to hold true for other hues and chroma, though only direct test will 
prove whether the guess is correct. The results also indicate that some pairs 
show definite age trends, more marked in girls than in boys. The only strong 
consistency in age trend across pairs is a trend for girls to decrease their 
preference for high value during the high- school years. With respect to general 
preference for higher or lower value, there is a suggestion of general prefer- 
ence for higher value (especially in girls), but inter-pair variation is great 



s mentioned earlier, value was esjplored only sparsely. Six pairs were 
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enough to suggest caution in predicting value preferences with other hues and 
chroma* 

D. Relative consistency of hue and chroma preferences 

Choices made on the hue contrasts and on the chroma contrasts can be 
looked at to see whether the relative consistency of the two influences changes 
with age# For this and the analysis in the following section^ only a portion of 



the children contribute data relevant to each questioni so that to obtain sam- 
pies of adequate size we need to combine groups. We combined on the basis of 
age rather than class, and divided subjects into those aged 7 through 12 and 
those aged 13 through 18. (None were older than l8, and those under 7 were 
omitted as a device for eliminating most of the children who did not follow 
instructions carefiilly enough. ) 

We have seen that on each of h diameters on the color wheel a child was 



presented with two simple hue contrasts and with two simple chroma contrasts. 
Would he respond consistently to the two hue contrasts, preferring the same hue 
to its complementary regardless of what chroma level characterized the pair? 

And would a child respond alike to two chroma contrasts, choosing low chroma 
(or high) consistently, regardless of whether the two patches were both of ohe 
one hue or were both of its complementary? In a slight majority of instances 
both the two choices a child made when faced with hue contrast and the 
two choices he made when faced with chroma contrast were internally consistenl^. 
In a small minority of instances (7%)j^ the choices a child made along one diam- 
eter were consistent on neither dimension. The remaining instances, where the 
child's choices were consistent on one dimension and not on the '^ther, are the 
ones we musti consider in order to compare consistency on the two dimensions. 



Figure 5 displays the outcome. A clear trend seems to be present in 
both sexes, though much larger in girls. With increasing age, hue contrasts 
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Figure 5 



Consistency of choice on dimensions of hue and chroma, for four age groups. 

(Each entry shows the percentage of instances in which, on a single dimen- 
sion of the color wheel, a child was consistent in hue choices alone or was 
consistent in chroma choices alone. ) 
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are responded to more consistently and chroma contrasts less > 

To assess the statistical significance of the difference, we need to 
get down to the individual. We need consider a person only if on at least one 
dismeter of the color wheel he was consistent on hue alone or on chroma alone. 

What we are interested in is. How many more (or fewer) times is he consistent 
on hue alone than on chroma alone? This score could vary from +U to -U, and a 
few individuals reached even to these extremes. We can then ask whether older 
and younger children differ significantly in mean score. The older children 
have a higher mean by 0.36 of a unit on this scale, and for boys and girls to- 
gether this age difference is highly significant, with a t of 3.85. For boys 
the difference is 0.20 and for girls 0,52j the former is not separately signif- 
icant, while the latter is (jb is 1.53 and 3.9U). 

Thus we have a significant change with age in the relative consistency 
of hue and chroma preferences. The age effect does not appear with perfect 
consistency on every one of the four diameters we sampled from the color wheel. 

To test satisfactorily whether there are real differences in this effect among | 

the diameters would require another investigation. That such differences occur | 

in our data, whether sampling error or real effect, means that we can draw no I 

definite conclusion about relative consistency of hue and value preference, for | 

this was tested on only a single diameter. On this one diameter there was a | 

slight and irregular trend with age toward greater consistency of value choices | 

and lesser consistency of hue choices. I 

These findings on consistency changes may be regarded as not altogether I 

novel in relation to the findings we have reported earlier in the paper. Where \ 

'i 

choices are made almost unanimously, and in the same direction for the two hue j 

contrasts on a single diameter, or for the two chroma contrasts, consistency i 

\ 

within the individual must necessarily characterize almost everyone. The more | 
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that choices fall away from unanimity, the greater is the possibility for in- 
consistency within the individual as well as between individuals. The changes 



in consistency we have just considered are of such a pattern that they might 
express only this fact. They do not necessarily follow from it. We are deal- 
ing here with consistency of choice regardless of which choice is made. People 
might be evenly divided on whether they preferred high or low chroma, yet each 
person’s preferences could be internaHy perfectly consistent. To be sure 
whether the changes in consistency are at least operationally a separate phe- 



nomenon, we need to base them on data independent of the general trends estab- 
lished earlier. For this reason our pairs included certain ones intended to 
put hue preference- tendencies and chroma preference- tendencies in competitxon 
with each other, ¥e will now look at the outcome of such competition. 



E. Resolution of conflict between hue and chroma preferences 

For any single diameter of the color wheel, we will consider here only 
those individuals (a slight majority) who make perfectly consistent choices on 



the simple contrasts we have been discussxng. The vertical diaiueuex' ox riguxo 
1 will serve as an example. At some time during our session the individual 
sees two red patches which differ only in chroma, and chooses (let us say ) the 



one of lower chroma^ at another time he sees two blue-green patches and again 
chooses the one of lower chroma. He also sees a high- chroma red and an equally 



saturated b3.ue-green, and chooses (let us say) the red; then, seeing a rather 
low-chroma red and blue-green, he again chooses the red. This is what we mean 
by saying he makes consistent choices on the simple contrasts; in this case the 
choices consistently express a preference for red and a preference for low 
chroma. The individual also sees, however, two more complicated pairs posing 
contrasts simultaneously on the dimensions of hue and chroma; in one, a low- 
chroma red is paired with a high-chroma blue-green, and in the other a high- 
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chroma red is paired with a low-chroma blue-green* For the first of these two 
pairs he can remain consistent with both his general tendencies by choosing the 
low-chroma red; the second permits him to remain consistent with only one. He 
need not fee consistent at all, of course; to choose, in the first of these pairs, 
the high-chroma blue-green would at once deny both of the tendencies he had ex- 
pressed in response to the simple pairs. If in one of these complex pairs he 
is consistent with both tendencies expressed on the simple pairs — as our sub- 
jects were in more than 90% of the instances — but a second complex pair forces 
him to choose between them, to which of the two tendencies will he then be 
faj-thful? (For clarity of presentation we have spoken here as though the sub- 
ject first expresses tendencies on simple contrasts and then decides subsequently 
what to do about them on complex contrasts. In fact, the various contrasts on 
different diameters were presented fairly swiftly in a jumbled order, as we in- 
dicated earlier, and few subjects are likely to have formulated any clear idea 
about how the various pairs related to one another; though we made no inquiry, 
we suspect that almost no one was aware that we were measuring general tendencies 
and then putting them in competition to observe the outcome, ) 

Figure 6 gives the answer. We note first that hue appears to be the 
more important influence at all ages. We must not take this very seriously, 
remembering that the hue difference we employed is the greatest possible, where- 
as the difference in chroma is always of just h points — never more than half 



the range avai.lable on Munsell papers and for some hues only a quarter of the 
range. Wbat is important is the relative influence of age on the two variables, 
l^th increasing age, conflict is more often resolved in favor of hue and less 
often in favor of chroma. Again, the age change seems to be greater for girls 
than for boys. 

To test the significance of the trends presented in Figure 6, we again 
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Figure 6 



Resolution of conflict in favor of hue or chroma, for four age groups. 

(Each entiy shows, for instances where on one diameter of the color 
wheel a child was consistent both on hue choices and on chroma choices, 
the percent of conflict resolutions in favor of each dimension. ) 
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need to score individuals on strength of the difference. In response to the 
simple pairs people need to be, on at least one diameter, consistent on both 
dimensionL in order for their further responses to be relevant, and for only 
such diameters will their responses be relevant. For each such person we count 
the number of diameters on whJLch he resolved a conflict in favor of hue and the 
number on which he resolved a conflict in favor of chroma. The difference be- 
tween these, the extent to which his resolutions in favor of hue exceed his 
resolutions in favor of chroma, is the measure we need. The difference between 
age groups? on this measure may then be tested for significance by calcuILating t 
for the difference between means. Subjects aged I 3 through 18 average 0.2k 
higher than younger subjects, and this difference for the two sexes together is 
significant at the 2% level (t « 2.k9). For boys alone, the difference is 0.20, 
for girls 0.28, and only the second of these is significant by itself (t is 
l.U6 and 1.96). 



Again, this significant over-all ff.nding does not appear on every sepa- 
rate diameter sampled from the color wheel,, It appew-rs with great consistency 
on the R-BG and Y-PB diametersj and on the GY-P diameter only a very deviant 
figure for the oldest girls departs from the same trend. But on the fourth 
diameter, YR-B, the results are entirely contrary for both boys and girls. 

Again, too, this discrepancy among diameters prevents us from placing any confi- 
dence in a similar comparison of hue with value, for this is possible only on 
Muw orameter, Gx-P. For that one diameter, the results are extremely I’egular, 
exhibiting a steady decrease with age in resolution of conflict toward value 
choices and corresponding increase in resolution of conflict toward hue choices. 
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DISCUSSION 

As General preference tendencies 

Hue. Our finding that when chroma and value are held constant, cooler 
colors are preferred by both sexes and at all ages (with some possible excep- 
tions only for the oldest girls) extends to the years of childhood and adoles- 
cence a generalization already well established for adults in England and the 
United States. The three major studies all provide clear evidence that adults 
generally prefer cool colors, although these terms are not always used, and 
sometimes other hue preferences also appear (Granger, 1955 5 Guilford & Smiih, 
1959> Kelson & Lansford, 196^. Despite overwhelming support for the fact, as 
yet no studies seem to be particularly directed at its interpretation. Our 
study makes one contribution here. We find that a uniformly administered tech- 
nique for measuii.ng hue preference produces, for some hue choices, very differ- 
ent resu3.ts at different ages, altering greatly the size of the majority 
preference for the cooler color or, at least in hue choices not relevant to 
warmth vs. coolness, possibly reversing the direction of preference. Tliis 
finding of large age variation in preference disposes of the extreme view that 
hue preferences are entirely deteimined by inherited biological determinants 
uniform throughout mankind. Whether simple uniform biological deteiminants are, 
however, important, and what else is, remains to be discovered in the future. 

Chroma. Our finding that higher rather than lower chroma is preferred 
extends to childhood and adolescence another generalization previously estab- 
lished for adults. One of the previous studies reports an upturn of the curve 
at lower chroma, and another reports a downturn at higher chroma, than any we 
used. But over the range of chromas we employed, all three major studies are 
in agreement that preference is a positive function of chroma. Our study re- 
sembles those by Granger and by Guilford and Smith in displaying the color 
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patch on a backjjround of zero chroma — i, e . , gray or black. These studies 
alone might leave open the possibility that what is liked is chroma contra^^ 
rather than high chroma itself. Helson and Lansford, however, report the same 
results even though they used backgrounds of varied chroma. Again, no research 
as yet seems to have been mainly directed at testing hypotheses about the rea- 
sons for this general preference. Our finding marked age difference does, as 
in the case of hue, decisively disprove the simp3.es t view of the preference as 
solely determined by a uniform inherited disposition. 

Value . Our findings contain only a suggestion of a general tendency to 
prefer higher value. The uncertainty here is a good fit with the fact that the 
major studies of adult preferences differ radically from one another on the 
effects of value. No broadly established generalization can be made. 

B. Se x differences 

Granger ( 19 $$) felt that his findings justified the view that color 
preferences do not differ appreciably between the sexes. So far as American 
children and adolescents are concerned, our findings decisively refute this 
view. At the same time, our findings do indicate a general similarity of the 
sexes in color preferences, and this point seems to be all that is really jus- 
tified by Granger’s fata. The other major studies also agree in finding im- 
portant sex differences along with general similarity. The only specific 
comparison possible is with Helson and Lansford’ s finding of relatively greater 
female preference for warm colors and male preference for cool colors. We do 
not find any consistency in this direction. This difference between the sexes 
may deve3.op at a later age than 17, or the discrepancy between the studies may 
be attributable to samp].ing error associated either with Helson and Hansford’s 
having so small a sample of subjects or with our having I'n even smaller sample 
of stimuli relevant to the warm- cool dimension. 
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preference. Does each dimension influence preference according to a simple laxj 
which remains the same regardless of the levels reached by the other dimensions? 
One extreme position is that of Granger (1955’)^ who argues for this simple uni- 
formity. At the other extreme is the "clinical" view of some artists that each 
color has emotional meaning or evokes like or dislike in a way that is largely 
sui generis . Intermediate is the position of Guilford and Smith (19^9 )> who in 
effect argue for a rational model of color preference, but one recognizing 
interaction of dimensions — that is, expecting changes in effect of one variable 
as other variables change. Our results have some bearing on that issue. In 
finding that the influence of value (for example) on preference varies with age 
in a very different way at different hues and chroma, our study seems to indi- 
cate that for particular ages too a single set of simple laws cannot apply 
throughout. Thus we add substantially to the evidence against a perfectly sim- 
ple system. But the extreme view of specificity of effect — that the effects of 
colors are too specific to be usefully related to any abstract generalization — 
is also not compatible with our results, nor is it compatible with any previous 
results t:? know of. Perhaps some new evidence on this point is provided by our 
pairs composed of simultaneous contrasts in hue and chroma; all the simple 
effects of hue and of chroma could still be seen in this more complex situation. 
On the whole, our results seem most compatible with the complex- system view of 
Guilford and Smith, though we have not sampled the color solid thickly enough 
to test their or any other particular system. 

D. Change with age 



dimensions is possible, h’o can compare our results with the common opinion that 
as children grow up they shift from preferring warm hues toward preferring cool 



On age change, no comparison with earlier studies of the three color 
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ones5 we find no evidence for any general 
change in this direction. We do, however, find clear evidence of a general 
weakening with increased age of a childhood preference for high chroma. We 
also have significant evidence from two other sources that chroma decreases 
with age in its importance, relative to hue, as a determinant of color prefer- 
ence: chroma choices become relatively less consistent with increasing age, 

and hue choices more consistent^ and conflicts between chroma and hue prefer- 
ences tend to be increasingly resolved in favor of hue. 

The diminishing importance of chroma at a higher age, and the greater 
importance of hue, may be viewed as an instance or con '^quence of increasing 
differentiation. A simple way of putting the hypothesis would be this: In 

responding to chroma we are being influenced by what diverse colors share — 
their common colorfulness^ the only distinction we make is in the intensity of 
this general characteristic. In responding to hue, we are being influenced by 
what is most distinctive about diverse colors, their unique quality. Doing so 
seems to involve, therefore, a more finely differentiated response to the envi- 
ronment. (Koffka [1925, 26l4.-281iJ, in discussing the development of color per- 
ception in infancy and early childhood, makes a similar point about the role of 
hue and chroma as bases for perceiving differences. ) 

Another way of stating the hypothesis would call attention to the kind 
of changes involved in varying chroma as against varying hue. Chroma variation 
can be satisfactorily represented as a single dimension from complete color- 
lessness to maximum intensity or purity, with the same kind of change occurring 
in all sections of the dimension. Hue cannot be represented so simply. It is 
a variable which goes around in a circle to return upon itself, and it obviously 
cannot be varying in the same way everywhere. The recent application to hue of 
direct scaling (indow & Stevens, 1966) provides a specific illustration of the 
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fact that change in this variable differs in character from one section to 
anothero Preference based on hue, then, may be said to imply more differentiated 
response to the environment than does preference based on chroma. 

Our results suggest that the widespread belief that children prefer 
warm hues may have only an indirect validity. We find that children, like 
adults, when choosing between colors differing only in hue, generally prefer 
the cooler. In normal life en’^ironments, however, the several color attributes 
vary simultaneously and are intercorrelated; the most highly saturated colors 
are warm in hue. That is, most warm hues can have higher chroma than can most 
cool hues. In the color samples sold by the Munsell Color Company, for example, 
is available at chroma as high as 12, whereas is available only at 
chroma up to 8. If many warm colors in the child’s environment appeal greatly 
to him, then, they may appeal because they are much more saturated than the 
cool colors he sees, not because they are warm — in short, because of their 
chroma, not their hue. Our hypothesis thus accounts for some of the differences 
between adults and children in color preferences by viewing them as a conse- 
quence of the greater differentiation of cognitive functions in the adult. 

This hypothesis might be opposed on the grounds that the findings most 
directly supporting it — age changes in consistency and in conflict resolution — 
are small effects. Against this argument we might point out that the increase 
in cognitive differentiation from age 7 to adulthood is probably rather small 
on an absolute scale, too, however great its consequences. 

This hypothesis has some testable consequences: 

1. The hypothesis seems equally applicable to the reihative importance 
of value and hue, and should there predict similar changes with age. Our data 
offer only limited opportunities for testing this prediction; on only one diam- 
eter of the color wheel did we compare value and hue as bases for preference 
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and put them into conflict with each other. On this one diameter, as we have 
already indicated, one of the predicted changes with age was strikingly con- 
firmed and another was not. 

2. The hypothesis relates increasing predominance of hue over chroma 
and value to cognitive growth which should characterize persons in any normal 
environment. Mhereas other aspects of color preference may differ a great deal 
from one society to another, then, we would expect that this feature — the in- 
crease with age in relative influence of hue — might be found everywhere present 
in some form. 

3 . Predictions about preferences in other sensory modalities seem pos- 
sible even though the parallel to vision is far from perfect. The quality of a 
taste or smell compared with its strength, for example, or the timbre of a tone 
compared with its loudness or pitch — those qualities might, like hue, be ex- 
pected to gain importance with a person’s age as influences on his preferences. 

U. Our hypothesis suggests that similar changes will be found at earlier 
ages than we have explored, if younger children are tested for color preference 
by methods suited to them (as our methods clearly are not). If we are right in 
surmising that the changes in cognitive differentiation between birth and the 
age of 7 are much greater than those in the following 11 years which we have 
studied, then might expect that color-preference changes resulting from in- 
creased differentiation would be even more rapid and conspicuous at lower ages. 

It is encouraging to note that Beebe-Center, in summarizing the poorly controlled 
studies of infantile preference available to him, concluded, "In the first half- 
year, preference depends only upon saturation and brilliance" (1932, p* 306). 

Our hypothesis yields a prediction, too, about variation of color 
preferences among children of a single age. Mentally retarded children should 
differ from average children of their age in general cognitive skills in much 
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the same way as do average children of a younger age. Children of superior in- 
telligence should differ from average children of their own age in the opposite 
direction. If the relative influence on color preferences of hue as against 
chroma and value is determined by general level of cognitive development, then 
it should vary systematically among children of the same age according to their 
general developmental status. 
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In matters of value, the hard-won knowledge of cultural relativity con- 
tributed by anthropologists to mankind has helped shatter the ethnocentric 
absolutism of Western thought. But what should replace the earlier belief in 
absolute universals of value? Oiie possibility is a complete cultural and per- 
sonal relativity of values, and many people today probably believe they are in 
tune with the wisdom of anthropologists in taking that position. But clearly 
this opinion does not prevail among anthropologists. In a discussion of ethi- 
cal relativity, for example, Kluckhohn (1955) regards both extreme rela- 
tivism and extreme absolutism as untenable. 

The reasons with which Kluckhohn supports his rejection of complete 
ethical relativism seem in part to be applicable, with appropriate modifica- 
tions, to esthetic relativism as well. Some anthropologists have made quite 
explicit their doubt or rejection of complete esthetic relativism. Firth (1951- 
161), for example, in an extended discussion which takes account of the 
facts of cultural variation as seen by the field worker, rejects the extreme po- 
sition outright in saying, “I believe that there are universal standards of 
aesthetic quality, just as there are universal standards of technical efficiency.” 
Linton (1954: ^66), while taking no explicit position, implies at least a 
hunch that esthetic relativity is likely to be found untenable: 

Whether there is some denominator common to all the expressions of a single type is 
one of the most important problems confronting the student of esthetics. It is obvious 
that appreciation of any particular art form is to some degree a result of learning and 
habituation. Thus, to a European, most African art is repulsive at first contact. It is only 
after he has become accustomed to the medium that he can appreciate its qualities an ’ 
derive esthetic satisfaction from it. The real problem is whether behind such diverse 
objects as a Poro mask, the Venus de Milo, and a Peruvian jar there are romrnon 
factors of form, dynamic interrelation of parts, harmony of color, and so forth, which 
may appear in different combinations but arc responsible for the esthetic effect It 
seems that we have here an area in which modern psychological techniques could be 
brought to bear on a problem which philosophers have discussed for centuries without 
coming to agreement 



The appeal for empirical evidence on d e question of e^ hetic relativity has 
been answered by actual research to an astonishingly small degree. One of 
the first to use quantitative methods in trans-cultural investigation of es- 
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thctic values was an anthropologist, Robert Lowie (1921). Aware of psycho- 
logical research demonstrating some tendency in Western subjects to make 
and to prefer rectangles shaped approximately in accordance with the 
golden proportion, Lowie studied the distribution of rectangle shapes in the 
decorative art of a particular North American Indian tribe, and reported 
with interest their failure to conform to this proportion. His report is an ex- 
tremely valuable beginning, for which Lowie claimed no more. That it was 
not followed up may be traced to the defects of its background in experi- 
mental psychology, where the variables then selected for study were prob- 
ably too simple to get near the heart of esthetic value. More recendy, psy- 
chological esthetics has shifted attention to more complex variables and to 
actual works of art as well as to elements used in the arts. In line with this 
shift, actual works of art (or reproductions of them) have been used in the 
other two quantitative investigations known to us. Both were concerned 
with the question of trans-cultural agreement in the order of preference for 
a set of works of visual art. In one of these studies, Lawlor (1955) compared 
the preferential ratings of a few West African decorative designs by West 
Africans and by Europeans. In another, McElroy (3952) compared pref- 
erence ratings of a variety of visual materials by Australian aborigines and 
by students at the University of Sydney. In neither of these studies was any 
evidence found of trans-cultural agreement. 

Each of these studies has a serious defect: the people whose judgments 
were used were not selected for interest in art but rather were representative 
in this respect of the community as a whole. There seems no reason to be- 
lieve that esthetic values would be shared by all members of the average 
community; in a study of college students. Child (1962) learned that pref- 
erences according with traditional esthetic values are clearly not those of the 
average student. In this respect esthetic values may well differ from moral 
values. Moral values have to do with the evaluation of alternative resolu- 
tions of conflicts experienced by everyone, and thus have a necessary rele- 
vance to everyone’s life. Esthetic values have to do with the evaluation of 
stimuli with respect to their adequacy for satisfying a kind of interest which 
most individuals seem to have she option of pursuing or not pursuing; in 
this sense, they seem to lack any compelling relevance to every individual’s 
life. It is possible that esthetic evaluations may be made by or known to only 
some people in each society, and yet that agreement will be found between 
such people in various societies. 

Accordingly, we need to ask whether people interested in art within one 
cultural tradition will have any tendency to make preferential judgments 
which will agree with hose made by people interested in art wihin another 
cultural tradition. In the attempt to do this it seems important to use kinds 
oE work which can readily be regarded appreciatively in both societies. Ex- 
perts in our society are now so used to looking at art from a variety of cul- 
tures hat hey can so regard any visual art. To people in a simpler society 
who are interested in art, however, art from outside heir own cultural tra- 
dition migh|t be so novel hat hey would be unable to g msider it apprecia- 
^^^One possible approach, hcrcforc, is to obtain preferential reactions to 
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art works of another society from people m that society 

works and then compare their reactions with *o»^g>ven “ *e same^^^^ 

by art experts in our society. We report here what is so far 

fost study of this sort ever done. It was made possible bV P ^ 

us (Siroto) made, devoted primarily to studying the function of masks 

Sk are a Bantu-speaking peo^e «ving in the heavUy 
basins of the Dia and Ivindo Rivers in the Republic of Ae Congo (Brazza 
vS ^d the Gabon in western equatorial Africa. At the time when i^ ks 
were used the BaKwele were swidden cultivators who moved their settl 
k * t- ftpn and erratically Numerous patricians formed large vi ' 
”ves which wcm partly fortified. Wvele relijon was expressed primaril ' 
In^witchcraft beliefe and in several -nore or less communal rites of inten 

LrntwilTnddentally. decided or " the ^ 

clans. Numerous masks were used m a major ritual complex pe«orm 

on irregular occations on the average 

masks were occasionally used in eventually, 

pSy during kd to tibandonment^of *e rimals^^^^^^ 

r";ue“t%“fim"^ ^rv^Fre^t'an 

tertailent rather ian rhu^he yo^^^^^^ ^e^ 

Spid and wfrendy wdcomed at least during “to be- 

t:Bl“d:t^rnTof‘£^^ mas^ would have been influenced 
by contact tvith European traditions. Uc r^r all the masks known to 

from ^dividual BaKwclc; there was a difference, as will be seen. 



Fieli ocedure 



JS'ofmXtr re^n;s v rprl^^^r^cSSl 
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were sought as subjects. The making of masks had been confined to men, 
and their traditional use had been practiced only by men now well over 50; 
consequently women were not interviewed, and emphasis was placed on in- 
terviewing older men. 

At strategic times the 39 photographs were set out in random order on a 
large table or a mat on the ground. The field worker used an interpreter 
with whom he spoke in French. The interpreter was requested to ask the 
subject to choose the masks which he found ‘ les plus beaux” or qu il aime 
plus que les autres.” The terms used by the interpreter in carrying out this 
instruction referred to goodness in general or to beauty as it applies to per- 
sons. The BaKwele constructions for “well-made” or “well-c^ved” were 
not used in posing questions ’ -^it were sometimes used by the interviewees 
in their comments on the rtiasks. 

The subject was asked to choose from the 39 the four masks he considered 
to be the best. After they had been chosen, he was asked to choose four more, 
and then to continue choosing in this manner until the last photograph had 
been judged. Four of the subjects were not willing to continue all the way 
through, and the photographs they left at the end were all given an identical 
score based on the average of all the categories not used. One of these four 
had also selected in groups of eight rather than four, and a similar procedure 
of giving tied scores was followed. 

The conditions under which data were gathered were in several respects 
unfavorable for the purposes of the study. For one thing, the circumstances 
wexe often hectic. The subject was often surrounded by all members, human 
and animal, of his hamlet. Children would seize photos from the table and 
attempt to carry them off. Women would pick up the photos they preferred 
and hand them to the subject for his approval. Such attempts to influence 
the subject were inevitable and sometimes intensive, but the field worker s 
position as guest of the settlement precluded any remonstrances which 
might have been effective. Attempts to conduct the test in seclusion seemed 
to make for awkwardness, as it forced upon the men the disagreeable task of 
having to keep their women and children out of the house in which the test 
was given; such attempts were therefore abandoned. In any event, the six- 
teen different subjects were from different hamlets, and in only two in- 
stances was one of them present when another was making his judgments; 
in each of these the former had made his judgments previously. 

The physical arrangements themselves were less than satisfactory. Present- 
ing so many photographs at one time made for dubious care in inspecting 
the entire field and also made the prints more likely to be blown by the wind 
or to appear in widely varying illumination. 

Because photographs rather than actual masks were used, the judgments 
cannot be confidently asserted to be equivalent to those which would have 
been made of the masks themselves. To be sure, this is true of the New 
Haven experts as well. But the New Haveners are at least used to seeing 
both an object and a photographic representation of it, so their imagination 
may generally carry them fairly well from the latter to the former. This is 
much less true for the BaKwele subjects, particularly since they were mostly 
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older men who had been less exposed to the prmtrf page 

ing illustrations than had younger members of the group. In 

soL photographs in which strong shadows were apparent ^ 

misinterpretation, for the shadows might be thought to ““fj 

by a person not used to inteipretmg photographs as representations o 

thr ee-dimensional objects. 



Results 



The ratings made of each photograph by each of the sixteen BaKwde are 
presented in Table i, each judge being identified by » 

of three categories of relation to masks. F.ist come four judges who were 
carvers (Two of these, Nos. 3 and 4, were old-time mask carvers. No. 2 
a carpenter who carved masks in the traditional style 
No. I has produced ivory carvings-not masks-for hale 
missionaries and business men.) Then come four judges who as cult 1 
ers had used masks in the traditional manner. Finally appear eight odie 
BaKwele interested in or knowledgeable about masks. An en^y o 9 
that the judge placed a photograph in the topmost of ten possible gr p 
four as beinl oL of the four best in his estimation. An entry of o means that 
he olaced a^photograph among the four poorest. In this table the 39 phot^ 
graphs have^been arranged in descending order of their evaluauon by the 
New Haven experts. It is immediately apparent that there - •'ome Je/idency 
for the BaKwele judges to agree with the New Haven ji as ^g^^ 
ines are more frequent in the upper part of the table. 
mfasure the degree to which agreement is present and Uic conndence that 
“ ^aced h the evidence' of agreement For these purposes certam 

standard statistical procedur'es have been followed. of 

First, to measure the evaluation of tbe photographs by the consensus ot 
any particular group of subjects, factor analysis has been employed. For ex- 
alliXcorrelatL coefficients were obtained to express tl degree of 
larity between the ratings of each possible pair cut of tne New 

Haven judges. A factor analysis was performed to determine Ae extent 
which each of the New Haven judges expressed a tendency shared by Aen 
group as a whole, retaining only the single first factor which would repre- 
sent this consensus, and then factor scores were calculated each o 39 
photographs to express their standing in relation to this factor. Thes 
wr scores represent the average rating given to a photograph b> the thn- 
t^cn New Haven judges when each one’s ratings are weighted in proporUon 
to the extent to which his judgments correlate with the Sf^ieral consensus of 
the thirteen. Identical procedures were followed for the four BuKwele who 
were themselves carvers, for the four BaKwele who were cult and 

for the eight other BaKwele considered together as a single group. The eval- 
uations that result for each photograph are also presented m Table i. 

The factor scores representing evaluations by the th^'f^^ew Haven ex- 
perts are the point of reference for the calculations which then followed. To 

determine how closely the consensus of the BaKwde carvers agreed with 
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the New Haven consensus, for example, the factor scores for the consensus 
of the four carvers were correlated with the factor scores for the New 
Haven experts. The same procedure was followed for each of the other 
groupings of BaKwele judges. Also, the evaluations by each individual Ba- 
Kwele judge were similarly correlated with the consensus of New Haven 
evaluations. Results for all 39 photographs together are presented in the first 
columns of Table 2. For each of the groupings of BaKwele judges, the evi- 
dence of tendency to agree with the New Haven judges is significant at the 
I per cent level (that is, so great an appearance of agreement, in the absence 
of true agreement, could arise by chance less than i per cent of the time). 
The evidence of tendency to agree with the New Haven judges is signifi- 
cant at least at the 5 per cent level for each individual carver and each in- 
dividual cult leader, and also for four of the eight other BaKwele. 



TABLE 2 



BaKwele Evaluations of Mask Photographs: Resemblance to 
Evaluations by Art Experts in New Haven, Connecticut 
(E^ch entry is a correlation coefficient expressing the degree to which a 
given set of BaKwele evaluations resembles the New Haven evaluations.) 






Photographs remaining after 8 poor ones removed 
Photographs remaining after 4 more 
of doubtful origin were removed 





BaKwele Judges 


AU39 

Photographs 


All^ 

Remaining 

Photographs 


All 27 
Remaining 
Photographs 


16 Play 
Masks 


8 Fierce 
Masks 




Consensus of 
a. 4 Carvers 


.48** 


.50** 


.43* 


.48* 


.85** 


1 


b. 4 Cult leaders 


44** 


.51** 


.51** 


.55* 


.54 


c. 8 Others 


’.38** 


.42** 


.34* 


.45* 


.37 




d. All 16 judges 


.44** 


.48** 


.42* 


.50* 


.76* 


f 


Individual judges with ages 
Carvers 

1. 35-38 .49** 


.46** 


.34* 


.31 


.80** 


2. 40 


.46** 


.50** 


.44* 


.48* 


.52 


3. 65 


.33* 


.34* 


.33* 


.44* 


-.05 




4. 65 


.30* 


.39* 


.36* 


.29 


.62 




Cult leaders 
5. 55-60 


.39** 


.37* 


.35* 


.23 


.64* 




6. 55 


.36* 


.43** 


.53** 


.60* 


— 


1 


7. 65 


.38** 


.45** 


.40* 


.34 


.52 




8. 55-60 


.28* 


.39* 


.37* 


.57* 


-.08 




Others 
9. 17-18 


.40** 


.39* 


.31 


.34 


.25 




10. 42 


.32* 


.33* 


.21 


.28 


.68* 


i 


11. 23 


.47** 


.52** 


.46** 


.68** 


.09 




12. 65 


.15 


.18 


.19 


.15 


— 




13. 50 


.22 


.31* 


.23 


.45* 


.30 




14. 65-70 


.14 


.13 


.06 


.25 


-.64 




15. 45-50 


.36* 


.35* 


.42* 


.48* 


.51 




16. 50 


.25 


.36* 


.26 


.14 


.48 



* 

** 



<.05 



probability of so large a positive correlation with true correlation zero, <.01 
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When eight photographs which posed ambiguities for inexperienced 
viewers (mosdy because of shadows which might be confused with the 
masks) are removed, the results for the 31 remaining are more striking still, 
as may be seen in the second column of Table 2. The correlations with the 
New jHaven judgments are somewhat larger, and there are now only two of 
the sixteen BaKwele judges for whom the evidence of agreement with New 
Haven judges fails to be significant at least at the 5 per cent *evel. 

Of these 31 remaining photographs, four are among those stated by Ba- 
Kwele judges to be foreign (in addition to those foreign masks which were 
among the eight offering photographic difficulty). The evidence of agree- 
ment with the New Haven judges, for the 27 photographs that remain after 
removal of those four, is les^ decisive although still strong, as shown in the 
third column of Table 2. Among these 27 BaKwele masks there are sixteen 
“play” or “entertainer” masks. These were used in dancing which height- 
ened and sustained ceremonial occasions, and to them the BaKwele would 
apply words which might be translated by “beautiful” or “good” but which 
would denote power, protection, and opposition to evil. Another eight of 
the masks were of a type considered to he fierce and fearsome, used occa- 
sionally to terrorize the village. Results calculated separately for masks of 
each of these two types are presented in the last two columns of Table 2. Al- 
though the results are again less decisive than for the entire 39 photographs, 
there is still very convincing evidence of a tendency toward agreement with 
the New Haven judges despite the small number of masks that now remain. 

In the statements of statistical significance mentioned thus far and noted 
in Table 2, the particular group of judges is taken as a given, and the ques- 
tion is what generalization can be made about how these judges would 
theoretically have responded to an infinitely large population of masks. But 
suppose we instead take a set of masks as given and ask with what confi- 
dence one can generalize to the population of people of whom our judges 
are representative. In this event a very decisive answer is given by the nearly 
uniform positive direction of the correlations presented in Table 2. Only 
when the number of masks is reduced to eight — the fierce masks dealt with 
in the last column of the table — is there ever a negative correlation. In every 
other instance the direction of correlation indicates some tendency for agree- 
ment rather than disagreement with the New Haven consensus. The prob- 
ability that this unanimity of direction could have arisen by chance is, for the 
four carvers or four cult leaders separately, 1/16; for the carvers and cult 
leaders together, 1/256. Finally, for all sixteen judges together the probabil- 
ity of their independently yielding positive rather than negative correlations 
by chance is something less than i in 32,000. 

We have thus far stressed the overwhelming evidence of a tendency to- 
ward trans-cultural agreement because we think this is the aspect of the re- 
sults that will be surprising to many people. Careful inspection of the data 
in Table i, however, will indicate that an equally striking result is confirma- 
tion of the fact that the BaKwele also have evaluative standards not shared 
with New Haven experts. Photographs 14 and 20, for example, stand out as 
instances of remarkably close agreement among the sixteen BaKwele 
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hieE iha^S Php“g«phs at or near the top of the list, a position 

• - T^ 1 “ ^ maximum rating of o by a sinele one of the 

^ona £ R K deUinSs of agrelem 

B^Kwele that have nothing to do with the criteria ufderS 
the consensus of the New Haven experts. ^ ° 

This fact may be represented in summary by asking how well the consen- 

X rcomn®^™P ^ agrees wid, the con ensus of“m 

n7w SaSr W*.*' “““ “ '"*’““ 'he consensus of 

anree wfth each 'P'?^ tendency for the BaKwele to 

a^M with each other, one would expect the correlations among subgrouns 

» be lower than the correlations between each subgroup and X S 

Haveners, since the consensus of the New Haveners is bLXo a I™ 

numher of subjects and is therefore a more stable ordering. The facts arc 

quite the other ivay. For all 39 masks considered together die consensus of 

wX^Jir “ of cuTleade 

mSs Xrttd’t°TaH“'* “ groupings of 

masks reported m Table 2 with the sole exception of the fierce masks- in 

hat instance the consensus of the carvers has a ^relation ofXX“h that o( 

the cult leaders and .52 with that of the other BaKwele, and diriaX"^ 

^oups have a correlation with each other of only .10, whereaTthe corrik 

tions of subgroups with the New Haven consensus reach as hkhX st 

whether we have here an instance where there is no soecial cultnra? 

^nsns or whether sampling error is responsible. The cSXry X of thk 
ype of mask is such, however, as to favor the supposition that there may he 
genuine lack of agreement because of the intrusion of other sources of 
evaluation. An attitude of fear and therefore dislike might well characterize 
those people whose experience had been that of beinf inconvemWd n- 

nr X !l^ masks, whereas those who controlled the masks 

or were dieir pnmary users might weU have a positive feelmg hecaua S the 

power associated for them with such masks. ® use of the 

Discussion 

agSent^ itth'^rev^SonToTkXwdeXS^^^^ 

ma.sk, do really vary one from anotheVTn geXj LiS 
anc ustaining interest in anyone who enjoys visual art anH ^ 
judges are sensitive to this variation. We find this intemret ^ 
the light of our own view of the masJ's: the ones rated hiph°bv^^K^M 
Haveners and BaKwele do indeed seem anusuaUy beautifd, aJ[d Xre X 
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tcresting with repeated looking; we feel the same way about some of the 
masks with lower ratings, but not about all of them. To say what it is in the 
masks that leads us to react this way would not be easy. The history of es- 
thetic theory suggests that the relevant characteristics of the masks are many 
and complex. 

But is such an interpretation necessarily called for? Perhaps the agree- 
ment between New Haveners and BaKwele has a much more superficial 
origin. Perhaps it is ba^ed entirely on some fairly simple and obvious char- 
acteristics of the masks. We have looked at the photographs with this ques- 
tion in mind and can see simple characteristics that may play some part. 
Two of the masks (Nos. 12 and 16) rated very low by both groups appear in 
very poor reproductions, enlargements from half-tone illustrations with 
conspicuous grain; this inadequacy of reproduction is shared by only one of 
all the other photographs (No. 17). This poor quality as photograph may 
well have rendered more extreme an evaluation which would in any event 
have been low for Nos. 12 and 16 in view of the nature of the masks them- 
selves. Another characteristic which may have influenced both sets of judges 
is the quality of workmanship; careful smoothing is apparent more fre- 
quendy, for example, in masks rated high. Here, too, this is not likely to 
have been the sole basis of judgment. Carefully finished pieces that rank 
high seem to have other more complex esthetic attributes as well. And there 
are exceptions; for example. No. 37, ranked very low by both groups, seems 
to have been carefully finished (although subsequendy damaged). Our in- 
clination is to feel that simple features such as these are not the sole basis for 
agreement, but the information provided by this one study is not sufficient 
to settle the question. 

Another possibility, of course, is that European influence is after all a 
probable explanation for the agreement, despite our judgment to the con- 
trary. This explanation might be supported by the fact that the few younger 
BaKwele judges, as may be seen in Table 2, on the average have closer 
agreement with the New Haven experts than do the older BaKwele judges. 
Such a relation to age, if it may be inferred from so few cases, may, how- 
ever, have quite a different meaning; younger men who seemed interested 
enough in masks to be chosen as judges may be more likely to have an 
esthetic interest, since so many of the earlier reasons for interest in masks 
have disappeared. Here, too, the information provided by this one study 
cannot be decisive. 

Inspection of the masks may also provide clues '\out how the standards 
of the two sets of judges differ from one another. Of the four masks which 
show the greatest tendency to be rated higher by New Haven experts than 
by BaKwele, two are perhaps in poor condition (No. 29 with kaolin ad- 
hering only in patches and No. 26 with tusks missing where the BaKwele 
would expect them), and two are of the fierce type (Nos. 26 and 38). One 
(No. 3) is an ambiguous photograph both because of shadows and because 
the mask is in a slanting portion. These characteristics of mask or photo- 
graph are all somewhat more frequent here than among the rest. A reason- 
able explanation is that the New Haven judges are more used to admiring 
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damaged works of art, less repelled by (pardy because not knowing about) 
fearsome qualities or associations, and better able to interpret correc y am 
biguous photographs. On the other hand, all four masks w c ® 
greatest tendency to be rated higher by the BaKwcle tiian y c ew a 
veners (Nos. i, lo, 27, and 30) are somewhat deviant ^ 

within, BaKwele tradition. This is true of only a few of the o*ef niask^ 
and it may be that BaKwele are attracted by such deviance, whertas the New 
Haveners could probably in no case have been aware of it. These t^ 
masks also share the characteristic of having some 

either horns, wings or pronounced UghtJarK contraas. This is ^ 

than half of the other masks, too, but it se^s possible that “ “ 

the BaKwele judges, in view/.f their lack of experience in dealmg with 
photographs, was especially re/dily caught by such salient features. 

^ Consistences of prefaence, more or less distinctive to a soae^, ob^ 
viously to be expected. The method used here could be of 
workas who wish to identify clear./ the preferences characteristic of the 
community they are studying, in order to relate diose preference to «h« 
aspects of *e culture. Preference judgments on the 
he obtained in two or more different groups, howeva, before 
begin to have a satisfactory basis for udging in what respects the prrfa- 
Ire distinctive to one' group and in what respecU they are shared by 

different groups, 



Summary 

Photographs of BaKwele masks were judged for esthetic merit by art ex- 
perts in New Haven, Connecticut. During a field trip to the Congo R-- 
p.hlic (Brazzaville), judgments of these same 

Ln staeen BaKwele men interested in or knowledgeable about Aar 
masks I’he consensus of the siicteen BaKwele and of subgroups of them, 
and most of the sixteen individuals, showed significant agreement vvith the 
consensus of I-^ew Haven experts. The finding of some trans-cuitural agree- 
ment cannot b.- interpreted confidently from this one study alone; it is con- 
sistent however, with the notion that the esthetic appeal of a work of art to 

is partly a function of universal of human nature, 

and it should encourage further trans-cultural comparison of evaluauve r- 
sponses to art. The BaKwcle also showed agreement among themselves on 
other bases than those shared with the New Haveners. 



NOTES 

T TVi^ field study on which this ardek is based was made under a Ford Foundation 
iv‘ • * A Tr^nin<r Fellowship However, the conclusions, opinions, and other stetc- 

“S°"for which no source is given arc in public or private collections and have not, 
knnwledffc. been pictured in pubhcations. 
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OF ESTHETIC JUDGMENT* ^ 
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C. S. Ford, E. Terry Prothro, and Irvin L. Child 



A. Introduction 

If people in Western culture who have some expert acquaintance with art 
are asked to compare the esthetic values of works of art, substantial agreement 
among the judgments is likely to be found [see Child (1)]. Does the agree- 
ment result from the fact that such people share certain conventions of cur- 
rent Western culture ? Or does it arise partly because each person considers 
the works of art carefully enough to find in his interaction with them much 
the same values (positive and negative) that an art expert in some different 
culture looking at the same works would also find? Is esthetic evaluation 
culture bound ? Or does it have some degree of universality because it is 
partly based on universal tendencies in human nature? 

The kind of evidence needed to settle this question is, of course, sets of 
judgments on the same works of art made by experts of radically differing 
cultural background. No evidence of this sort seems to have been available in 
the past, but steps toward assembling such evidence are made in this paper and 
in one by Child and Siroto (3). 

B. Procedure 

Child, in connection with other research (2) obtained esthetic evaluations 
by experts in New Haven, Connecticut, of various sets of reproductions of 
works of art ; for example, 60 postcard-size reproductions of abstract paintings 
were judged for relative artistic merit. Each judge divided the paintings into 
10 piles of about six cards each— from the six best to the 6 poorest. A set of 
32 reproductions of Bambara antelope headpieces were similarly evaluated 
by being divided into 10 piles arranged according to a judgment of relative 
esthetic merit. W^ith smaller sets, such as 12 still-life drawings by an artist 
who attempted to produce for the project drawings of similar subject matter 
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research. Copyright, 1966, by The Journal Press. 
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and style but that differed radically in esthetic value, judges were asked to 
rank order the items. Rating or ranking procedures were then applied to a 
number of such sets of pictures altogether. In view of the plans of Ford and 
Prothro to engage in field work in regions where there might be art experts who 
had had little or no contact with evaluative customs in the main stream of 
Western art, some of the materials just mentioned were utilized to obtain judg- 
ments in the field. From each of several sets that offered promise that the 
pictures would be fairly well understood regardless of the cultural back- 
ground of a viewer, a trio of pictures was chosen on which the New Haven 
judgments seemed to justify the hope that if the three objects were compared 
directly one with anothe’' New Haven experts would agree on the order of 
merit. With two exceptions, however, it did not prove possible to use identical 
trios on both field trips. 

The materials, as they were judged in the field, differed in two ways from 
the materials originally judged in New Haven. First, in some instances the 
reproduction was substantially different in ways that might influence esthetic 
judgment (e.g., original drawings vs. photographs). Second, the three pictures 
in a set were judged as a group of three ; whereas, earlier they had been 
embedded in a larger set of similar objects to be judged. Therefore, after the 
field work was complete, judgments were made in New Haven in a manner 
comparable with those made in the field. On this second judging in New 
Haven, the trios alone were presented as they had been in the field ; moreover, 
the judging was done with the identical reproductions used in the field or 
with reproductions not discriminably different. In the second New Haven 
judging, the authors required a higher standard of expertness of the people to 
make the judgments. For the initial judging of the larger sets, the judges 
mostly had been students in the Yale Art School or graduate students in the 
History of Art. In the second New Haven judging, the judges mostly were 
professional artists or teachers of art; students were included only if they 
were known from earlier performance as esthetic judges to show a high ten- 
dency toward agreement with the consensus of expert judgment. 

When materials identical with those used in the field were thus judged in 
trios by New Haven experts, the order of merit in which the three were 
placed usually remained the same as it had been when the three were part 
of a larger set evaluated by the original judges. There were, however, some 
exceptions in which the work originally in the middle of the three was now 
at one extreme or the other. Unanimity was usually not found either in the 
original or in the later judging, even about the relative ranking of the best 
and poorest pictures in relation to each other; and in some instances the dis- 
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agreements were fairly numerous. In view of the varying degree of agreement 
among the New Haven judges, we decided to report the results in two 
different ways: one way is to deal only with the instances of good agreement 
among New Haven judges; the second way, to include all the data collected. 

1. First, to see whether or not good agreement among New Haven judges 
Is confirmed by the judgment of groups in other cultures, we restricted the 
materials to those trios in which the works ranking first and third 

to the original New Haven judges remained in those positions when the New 
Haven judges rated the trio alone. We have considered for these trios only the 
pair consisting of the highest-ranking and lowest- ranking work and ave use 
these only if at least 12 out of the 15 new New Haven judges agreed with the 
original New Haven judges in the order in which they placed these two in 

relation to each other. 

2. In order to see the results when all data collected are utilized, we have 
considered the evaluation of each picture by all the judges in a foreigr group 
and have compared this evaluation with the evaluation by all the new New 
Haven judges who saw the same trios. 

1. Data from Fiji 

One of us (Ford) took 11 trios of pictures with him on a field trip to 
Fiji. There, he showed them to five men and one woman on Naviti, one 
of the westerly group of islands known as the Yasawas. The people of this 
island have been relatively isolated from influence by Westerners or by the 
Indians, who have become an important part of the population in much o 
Fiji. In recent years, some have made frequent visits to Lautoka on Viti Levu, 
but these trips are brief and primarily for the purpose of taking produce to 
the big island and bringing back such items as tobacco and sugar. Although 
members of the younger generation are taught English in school, they do not 
use English as a medium of communication. Most of the people on Naviti can 
read and write in Fijian, but their reading matter consists primarily of letters 
from friends and relatives and the Bible. 

A major source of possible Western influence is the radio. ,.ach village on 
Naviti has one or two radios which are constantl)^ being played, but the peop e 
listen mostly to music and to the broadcasts in Fijian. Another source of 
Western influence results from the fact that several young Fijian men from 
the Yasawas served with American armed :orces in the Solomons during 
World War II. The ones with whom this experience was discussed, however 
(although apparently having liked the Americans they knew), much preferred 
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the Fijian way of life and had rejected much of what they had learned of 
the American way of life. 

In general, then, the nature and the amount of Western contact do not 
suggest that the esthetic standards of art specialists in the Western world a.e 
likely to have been communicated to or adopted by the Fijians resident on 

Naviti. 

The men interviewed were competent house builders and knew how to 
carve wooden kava bowls and how to make coconut-shell cups. No other wood 
carving is done on Naviti now. People still have some of the war clubs and 
dance paddles carved in former times and handle them frequently during 
dances. The woman interviewed was a skilled mat and basket maker and 
tapa designer. In these respects the persons interviewed are typical of the com- 
munity, and they are also typical in being to some degree artistic creators. 
Within the traditional style of making the objects appropriate to one’s sex, 
there is decided freedom for individual variation. The merits of objects locally 
produced are discussed sometimes with reference to skill, but evaluations of 
art in other terms do not seem to appear in conversation. It was easy, hov. over, 
to get Fijians to express preferences because the rating ox the ordering of 
things and people by various criteria is a congenial mode of thought among 
them. But it was difficult to get an individual alone, so that his own private 
judgment could be obtained without being influenced by or influencing the 
judgments of others. The persons contacted would have preferred to discuss 
and express their opinions in a group. It is largely because of this difficulty 
that so few judges were obtained since we wished each set of judgments to be 
independent. 

The instructions were to indicate the order of preference among the three 
pictures presented at a time. Characteristically, the judge studied the three 
intently for a bit and then, with no hesitation or wavering, indicated his 
order of preference by pointing in immediate succession to h's first, second, 
and third choices. In conversation afterward, it appeared that one of the 
things influencing the judgment of the men— especially with regard to the 
masks— was the work and skill they judged to be required to make the masks. 

Of the 11 trios of material shown to the Fijian judges, there are six that 
meet the criterion stated earlier for good agreement among New Haven judges 
on the best and the poorest of the trio. If we consider the six Fijian judges as 
a jury expressing Fijian opinion on the resulting pairs of works of art, we 
obtain the following results: for one pair, three out of the six Fijians agreed 
with the consensus of the New Haven judges; for one pair, four out of the 
six agreed with the New Haven consensus; for each of three pairs, five out 
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sixth pair, the six Fijian ju proportions as deviatw^^ 
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If we consider all the pictures .^io, each Fijian judge 
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and came to know the craftsmen. One of the craftsmen insisted on beina 
me in a ong session of "testing the new wine” before he would (on a 
su sequent occasion!) judge the trios. Each of the four craftsmen interviewed 

betweeTdO anf do'yeart of Tgt ^ “““ “d«l=scence. All were 

y 01 age. They seemed to have no knowledp'e nr 

PicaLT°ThTv’‘did"th'^' ““'f' *■“* 

reputatiol bv til ■" ' i>»t had won their 

acquainted with theories or books about art. Conversation indie eT hat * ; 

had no abstract concept of "art” as a field, but thought of it as goodness in 
craftsmanship (Greek; kalotechnika) goodness in 

tiof VheJ P™-y oduca- 

non rhey seemed to have ready access to Athenian newspapers, an, 1 the nvo 

. „ and had some books of .v .u - . i 

All were ouite nnnr Vinvye-.p-. „nn nr. • -II ■' *“ IIUIIICS. 

..r;A 1 . no magazines or illustrated books were in 

evid nee in their homes. The only works of art visible, other than obTecJI of 
practical use, were icons which had only modest claim to beauty As is often 
rue of peasants in the modern age, the persons interviewed loved to talk and 
d scuss daily events but the events largely were of a local nlm or were 
pohtical topics h^rd on the radio. Except for military service for one of the 

AthenrnT ' 'he men had been to 

.^it origjht; 

by seeing the artifacts brought by summer visitors and ' .““p .‘""“““h 
with those visitors. “ “X discussing orders 

aoo^Ne' ‘he stringent criteria described for 

good New Haven agreement on the best and the poorest of each trio. For one 

for . 'he four judges agreed with the New Haven consensus- 
for another, three agreed; for the third, all four agreed with ” " 

F;”a: (Tr"' r:?a:'';a’:ge"%r:;e' 

i^ijians (75 per cent, in comparison with 78 per cent) but wffh 11 

number of pairs the deviation from the chance va 1 of 50 “ ” ’’ 

statistically significant (r= 1 73 df - 2 Th, t ? 
the Greeks aereed witb .n m 7, ' "“■'"bets of pairs for which 

g w h the New Haven consensus were (for the four 
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artists) one, two, three, and three ^out of the three available). The results, 
however, are not statistically significant (t = 1.57, df = 3). 

When all of the 15 pictures judged by the four Greek artists are considered, 
the correlation between the summed rankings and those given by the new New 

Haven judges to the same pictures is positive, but it is too small to be statis- 
tically significant (r = .28, df = 8). 

The small body of evidence from these four Cycladic Islands artists, then, 
suggests a tendency for esthetic judgments to agree with those made by ex- 
perts in New Haven ; but the evidence is not statistically significant. 

On tne same field trip there was opportunity to show the same pictures to 
two artists who do have some sophistication in the art world : a woman artist 
of Thessaly and a man who is an interior decorator there. Each .if these two 
agreed with the New Haven experts on every one of the three pairs on which 
the New Haven judges were v/cll agreed. When the evaluations by these 
two artists of all 15 pictures used are compared with those obtained from the 
New Haveners, the correlation is .86. 



C. Summary and Conclusion 

Six residents of a remote Fijian village (all engaged to some extent in craft- 
work) and four craftsmen in the Cycladic Islando of Greece expressed prefer- 
ences within trios of works of art, which were also evaluated for relative 
esthetic merit by Americans greatly interested in art. Significant evidence of 
agreement was found between Fijians and Americans. Greek craftsmen also 
tended toward agreement with the American judges, but the tendency was 
not statistically significant. Taken together, these two sets of data strongly 
suggest a tendency toward transcultural agreement in the evaluation of works 
of art, by people with an active interest in art. Previous studies (4, 5) which 
have looked for transcultural agreement in esthetic preference between people 
not selected for interest in art and ‘bailed to find it must be re-evaluated in the 
light of the present data. Esthetic responses to works of art may be made only 
by some people in most communities (perhaps by everyone if favored by the 
culture), yet show some consistency wherever made. 
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COMPARISON OF ESTHETIC JUDGMENTS BY AMERICAN 
EXPERTS AND BY JAPANESE POTTERS* ^ 



Keio Unwersity and Yale University 



SUMIKO IWAO AND IrVIN L. ChILD 



A. Introduction 



Does a person who has developed some expertness in art within a particular 



cultural tradition have evaluative standards that resemble those of experts in 



othor cultural traditions? or are esthetic evaluations entirely relative, varying 



aiuitrarily from one culture to another.^ Many psychologists, social scientists. 



and art experts (influenced by the general position of the cultural relativism 
so prevalent in recent times) take it for granted that esthetic evaluations are 
completely culture bound. On the other hand, most theories of esthetic value 
(while not explicitly facing the problem of cultural variation) imply the 
existence of universally valid esthetic standards. 

The results of two small-scale studies (1, 2), which encourage the belief 
that there is some element of universality in esthetic evaluation, had become 
available when one of us (Dr. Iwao) was planning to return to Japan after 
several years of study in the United States. By this time the other (Dr. 
Child) had prepared a larger quantity of suitable stimulus materials than had 
been available at the time of the earlier studies. The authors decided to take 
advantage of the opportunity to see whether or not people working in the 
arts in Japan (in relative isolation from Western European art) would make 
esthetic judgments showing any degree of similarity to those made by Ameri- 
can art experts. Pottery makers seemed a suitable group to study, as the nature 
of their work calls for some degree of esthetic judgment; yet they are rela- 
tively uneducated and isolated and less acquainted with Western traditions of 
fine art than are many other kinds of artists and collectors in present-day 
Japan. 

B. Subjects 



Sixty potters, representing three distinct groups, were interviewed. The 
largest sample, 36 potters, was from Tanba, a small village where pottery has 



* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on July 7, 1965, 
and given special consideration in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural 
research. Copyright, 1966, by The Journal Press. 

1 The analysis of data and preparation of this report were supported by Coopera- 
tive Contract Number 2840 with the U. S. Office of Education. 
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been made for many centuries. About 35 families are now engaged in pottery 
making there, each family having its own oven. The second-largest group of 
14 potters was from Izushi. In this village there are five ovens, the largest of 
which has 15 potters at work. The smallest group of subjects, 10 potters, made 
Kiyomizu ware in the city of Kyoto. Kiyomizu ware is madi in large organiza- 
tions; the one from which we obtained our 10 subjects has over 100 workers. 

All the potters work in a definite tradition, a different one for each of the 
three groups, yet in a manner that permits some degree of individual expres- 
sion. There is reason to believe, therefore, that experienced and successful 
potters would have esthetic standards, as well as the purely technical ones 
required for making replicas of fixed patterns. In all three groups, the potters 
seem to think of themselves as artists — not as copyists — and are considered as 
artists by others, but they do nut usually sign their '.vork. Tn general, the 
potters interviewed have had long experience, averaging 19 years. Only four 
have had less than five years of experience, while the others have had ex- 
perience ranging up to 50 years. Most of the persons interviewed began work 
in their teens. Only four w'^ere women. Their educational attainment probably 
does not exceed the sixth grade, except for the younger Kiyomizu potters who 
may have been through the ninth. They are not likely to have been exposed 
to Western art in school nor are there obvious sources of influence from 
Western art outside school. Japanese newspapers contain few illustrations of 
art, and the same is true of the magazines likely to be seen by Japanese of the 
potters’ socioecono’^'AC Wei. Kyoto is a city which many foreigners visit, but 
even there the potters are not likely to have seen abstract painting deliberately 
presented as such, even though they may have seen advertising posters in- 
fluenced by it. It is highly improbable that any of the potters had ever seen 
any of the works whose reproductions provided the material for this study. 

The potters of Izushi and Tanba were interviewed by a university student 
from that part of Japan who can speak the local dialect. He had previously 
had training in data collection in social psychology and was prepared for the 
present work in conferences with Dr. Iwao. The potters in Kyoto were 
interviewed by Dr. Iwao. 

C. Materials Judged 

Materials judged were of two kinds. 

1. The first type consisted of pairs of black-and-white photographs, 4" X 5". 
Each pair represented two works of art of similar kind, style, and subject 
matter; and one had been judged better esthetically by the person who had 
originally picked out the two. Each such pair was first made into slides; and 
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only those pairs f slides on which at least 12 out of 14 expert judps in New 
Haven, Connecucut, agreed with the original selector were considered suit- 
able. Prints were then prepared of 51 such pairs considered promising for 
transcultural study because understanding them seemed to require a minimum 
of specific cultural knowledge. Since 51 pairs would have taken more time than 
it was possible for most potters to spare, the set was divided at random into 
two halves. Twenty-six of the 51 pairs were shown to odd-numbered subjects 
(numbered, that is, in the order in which they were interviewed) ; the other 
25, to the even-numbered subjects. Meanwhile, the pairs of photographic 
prints were judged by a new group of New Haven experts; and we required 
.1 , 1 u .-u:- „c nrnipri-pfl slides there be no more 

LllcXi WlU^ll OllOVVl* III Lino J.V/XXX1. **-*«,*-*«-- J 

than three disagreements with the original selector (out of 15 new judges for 
some of the pairs and 17 for others). Fifteen of the 51 pairs did not meet this 
requirement of agreement among the New Haven experts; therefore, they 
were disregarded in the analysis of the Japanese data. It happened that of the 
remaining pairs whose results were to be analyzed, 21 were among those 
which had been shown to the odd-numbered subjects and 15 among those 
shown to the even-numbered subjects. 

2. The second type of material consisted of pairs of postcard reproductions 
(in color) of abstract paintings. Sixteen pairs had been selected on the basis 
of earlier expert ratings of groups of postcards, and only four of the pairs failed 
to meet the criterion of no more than three disagreements among 17 new 
expert judges in New Haven. The 16 pairs of abstract paintings were shown 
to all 60 Japanese potters, and the judgments on the 12 on which there was 
excellent agreement in New Haven were analyzed. 

D. Procedure 

The New Haven judges had been asked to indicate which work of art in 
each pair was in their opinion better as a work of art that is, esthetically 
superior. The Japanese language lends itself to asking substantially the same 
question. The words used were “Dochiraga geijutsutekini sugurete iruto omoi 

masukiA?. 

In Izushi and Tanba, there were no barriers to participation in the research. 
The potters were free to take time off from their work, and a friendly and 
respectful attitude toward the interviewer as a young man of their locality who 
had gone to the university in Tokyo favored interest in the project. In Kyoto, 
on the other hand, with the potters working in something more like a factory 
system, it was possible to arrange interviews only during lunch hours or other 
rest periods. This difficulty, however, does not seem likely to bias results ; all 
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the potters approached seemed to be willing to participate, and the limitations 
came from their working conditions. 

Judgments were collected in individual interviews. The pairs were presented 
one at a time: black-and-white pairs first, then the colored abstracts — and 
the interviewer recorded which work in each pair was judged to be the better. 

E. Results 

If the esthetic judgments of the Japanese potters and of the New Haven 
experts were determined completely independently, one would expect that the 
odd-numbered potters (who saw 21 black-and-white pairs on which the New 
Haveners were well agreed) would on the average agree with the New Haven 
experts on 10 5 pairs. The result was agreemciit with the New Haveners 
on 13.1 pairs. The t value for the departure of this mean from the expected 
value of 10.5 is 5.3. The even-numbered subjects (who saw 15 of the black- 
and-white pairs on which New Haveners were well agreed) agreed with the 
New Haveners on an average of 8.8 of the pairs instead of the 7.5 that would 
be expected on the hypothesis of complete independence. The t for this differ- 
ence is 3.2. For the colored abstract pairs, all the subjects may be considered 
together because they saw the same pairs. On the average, they agreed with 
the New Haven experts on 6.9 of the pairs instead of the six that would be 
expected on the average by chance. This departure from chance expectation 
has a t value of 5.8. All these results are significant statistically, leading to a 
rejection of the null hypothesis at the .01 level or beyond. 

Another way of indicating the tendency toward agreement is by explicit 
reference to individual differences. Of the 30 potters who saw 21 black-and- 
white pairs on which New Haveners were well agreed, only four failed to 
agree with the New Haveners on more than half of the pairs. Of the 30 
potters who saw 15 black-and-white pairs on which the New Haveners were 
well agreed, only eight failed to agree with the New Haveners on more than 
half. The lowest score for agreement was 27 per cent; the highest, 91 per cent. 
The differences among individual potters in tendency to agree with New 
Haven experts are not, however, highly consistent. For the group seeing 21 
items, the alpha coefficient of internal consistency is only .37 ; and for the 
group seeing 15 items, it is .38. For the colored abstract pairs, only five out 
of the 60 potters agreed with the New Haven experts on fewer than 50 per 
cent of the pair; another 18 agreed with the New Haveners on exactly half of 
the pairs; and the remaining 37 agreed with the Nevt^ Haveners on more than 
half. The scores range from a low of 33 per cent to a high of 83 per cent. 
This variation among individuals showed no evidence of internal consistency; 
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the alpha coefficient was actually negative, a result that could presumably 
occur only by chance. 

The amount of agreement can also be expressed by reference to differ- 
ences among pairs. Among the 36 black-and-white pairs on which the New 
Haven judges were well agreed, there were 27 on which a majority of the 
Japanese potters also agreed; there were eight on which a minority of the 
potters agreed with the New Haveners; and one on which the potters 
were split 50-50. The black-and-white pairs varied from one on which only 
27 per cent of the potters agreed with the New Haven experts to one 
pair on which only one out of 30 potters failed to agree with them. An alpha 
coefficient expressing the average consistency or the ordering of the pairs oy 
a group of 50 potters, with respect to perc'^nt^g'* of agreement with New 
Haven experts, has the value of .69 for the set of 21 black-and-white pairs 
and .82 for the set of 15, indicating very considerable stability. Among the 
colored pairs, response varied even more, from 2 j, per cent to 97 per cent 
agreement. The alpha coefficient, separately for the two sets of potters shown 
different sets of black-and-white pairs, is .89 or .86. A majority of the potters 
agreed with the New Haven experts on only seven out of the 12 pairs. It is 
because their agreements (on the average) are greater than their disagreements 
that there is evidence of tendency to agree. 

To summarize, both for varied pairs of black-and-white photographs of 
works of art and for pairs of colored postcards of abstract paintings, there is 
evidence that Japanese potters tend to agree with American experts in making 
esthetic judgments, but the amount of agreement is not large. Where complete 
independence of judgment would be expected to yield 50 per cent agreement, 
the agreement obtained averages 61 per cent for the black-and-white pairs 
and 57.5 per cent for the abstract paintings. This deviation from chance 
agreement is, however, highly significant. 

F. Discussion 

The most obvious interpretation of our findings, and the one to which 
the authors are inclined, is to suppose that the data reflect a tendency for 
people interested in art (regardless of their own particular traditions) to 
agree on some aspects of esthetic evaluation. On this interpretation, the fact 
that the agreement between New Haven experts and Japanese potters is not 
very close may be due to the fact that either or both groups based their evalua- 
tions very largely on aspects of the art on which there would be little, if 
any, tendency toward transcultural agreement. 

An alternative to be considered is that the agreement that was found 
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emerged not from independent currents in Japanese and Western culture, 
but from the influence of one upon the other. The most conspicuous influence 
has been that of Western culture upon Japan; thus, the Japanese potters 
might show some tendency to agree with New Haven experts as a result of 
some slight or indirect contact with Western art. There is no simple way 
to deal altogether conclusively with this interpretation. Insofar as it involves 
a supposition that mere exposure to some Western art would lead anyone to 
agree with Western experts, we do have some relevant comparisons to make. 

Of the 36 black-and-white pairs reported on in this study, 26 were shown 
(as projected slides) to several hundred suburban-New Haven high-school 
students, who were asked to express their personal preference between the 
two works in each pair. Their average agreement with the New Haven 
experts was 47 per ce'nt, whereas the Japanese potters averaged 63 per cent 
agreement with the New Haven experts on these particular pairs. A smaller 
number of these pairs — nine of them — ^were used in another study in which 
Connecticut suburban high-school students were asked to make esthetic judg- 
ments : i.e., to say which in each pair they considered to be the better work of 
art. Here the high-school students showed 57 per cent agreement with the 
New Haven experts instead of the 68 per cent agreement shown by the 
Japanese potters. In still another instance. 31 of the pairs were shown to 
Yale College undergraduates, who were asked to make esthetic judgments; 
they showed 64 per cent agreement with New Haven experts instead of the 
61 per cent shown by the Japanese potters. General samples of high-school 
or college students in or near New Haven, then, agree with New Haven 
experts either substantially less than the Japanese potters or else to about the 
same extent, despite their being completely immersed in Western culture and 
infinitely more experienced with Western art. Clearly, the agreement of the 
Japanese potters cannot be explained as any simple or automatic consequence 
of some slight exposure to Western art. 

G. Summary 

Japanese potters were asked to judge which was the better work of art 
within each of many pairs of reproductions for which American experts were 
well agreed about which was better. Thirty potters judged 21 pairs of black- 
and-white reproductions; another 30 potters, 15 other black-and-white pairs; 
and all 60 judged 12 pairs of colored abstract paintings. Agreement with the 
American experts was found in 62 per cent of the judgments on the first 
batch of black-and-white pairs, 59 per cent of the judgments on the second 
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batch of black-and-white pairs, and 57.5 per cent of the judgments on the 
colored pairs. Each of these values differs significantly from the chance value 
of 50 per cent. 

This agreement, because it exceeds that of many nonexpert Americans, must 
be connected with the artistic interest or activity of the Japanese potters. We 
propose that its origin lies partly in the independent discovery, by people in 
differing culural traditions, of similar facts about the adequacy of particular 
works for satisfying esthetic interests. 
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In a previous article (Iwao & Child, 1966) we reported that 
esthetic judgments made by Japanese potters show statistically significant 
agreement with those made by art students and other experts in the United 
States. Considered together with other recent evidence (Child & Siroto, 
196^5 Ford, Prothro, & Child, 1966), this finding suggests that some degree 
of transcultural agreement in esthetic evaluation may be found in people 
anywhere who become involved with art, even though preferential reactions 
by unselected people may not show transcultural agreement. This view con- 
flicts with the prevailing notion that evaluative reactions are purely 
relative to culture or to personality. Further relevant facts should be 
useful. We report here on agreement found between American experts and 
some Japanese involved in art in ways different from the potters. 

SUBJECTS 

This research was done in Tokyo and its immediate vicinity. We 
sought to interview people active as teachers or practitioners of at least 
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In a previous article (Iwao & Child, 1966) we reported that 
esthetic judgments made by Japanese potters show statistically significant 
agreement with those made by art students and other experts in the United 
States. Considered together with other recent evidence (Child & Siroto, 
196 ^} Ford, Prothro, & Child, 1966), this finding suggests that some degree 
cf transoultural agreement in esthetic evaluation may be found in people 
anywhere who become involved with art, even though preferential reactions 
by unselected people may not show tranLOultural agreement# This view con- 
flicts with the prevailing notion that evaluative reactions are purely 
relative to culture or to personality# Further relevant facts should be 
useful# We report here on agreement found between American experts and 
some Japanese involved in art in ways different from the potters# 

SUBJECTS 

TIJ.S research was done in Tol^o and its imediate viciriity# Xifa 

sought to interview people active as teachers or practitioners of at least 
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one of the traditional Japanese arts* Judgments were obtained from 27 
women and U men; most were housewives^ but a few worked full time at other 
occupations* All participated^ either as an avocation^ or a part- or full- 
time vocation, in one or more of the following activities; 

A. Teaching flower arrangement (23 persons)* Flower arranging 
basically follows traditional rules, but the rules alone cannot guarantee 
a superior outcome* Ability to make sound esthetic judgments seems likely 
to be essential for either successful practice or successful teaching. 

B* Tea ceremony (12 persons)* The tea ceremony is probably more 
bound by convention than is flower arranging; individual style, perfom- 
ance, or interpretation, however, can markedly influence the total effect* 
The ceremony makes use of objects — tea cup, scroll, and tea room, for 
example — yet is a temporal art like music or dance and is complex, includ- 
ing movements and utterances as well as objects* Good esthetic judgment 



seems likely, then, to be valuable for success here too, even if visual 
judgments in particular play a smaller role than in flower arrangement* 

C. Miscellaneous; textile- dyeing (U); doll-making (l); wood- 
carving (1); Japanese painting (l); calligraphy (l)* In addition, several 
were known to engage in traditional musical or poetic activities* 

Our subjects varied in age from 26 to 75 and also varied greatly 
in amount of artistic experience* Most were friends or teachers of Dr* 
Iwao’s relatives or of her university students* 



PROCEDURE 



The subjects* cooperation was obtained through personal acquaint- 
ance, and they were interviewed individually in either their homes or the 
homes and workshops of their master teachers* All Interviewing was done 
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in Japanese by native speakers. 



Dr. Iwao conducted one= third of the inter- 



views^ and her undergraduate assistant did the rest. 

The subject was asked to indicate which he considered estheticaUor 
better in each pair of art works he saw. He was shown a succession of 
pairs of black-and-white photographs of varied works, and then 2h pairs of 
colored postcards of Piodern abstract paintings. Each pair comprised two 
works similar in kind or subject but differing in esthetic value in the 



opinion of U. S. experts who had judged them. 

Every one of these pairs met the same criteria as did the somewhat 
smaller number we reported on in the earlier paper about potters. That is, 
having passed an initial screening which itself was based on considerable 
agreement among expert judges, the pair had to elicit also a high rate of 
agreement among a new set of U. S. judges. (The precise criteria are 
described in the earlier article. ) 



RESULTS 

In response to the 51 varied pairs of black-and-white photographs, 
the subjects make the same judgment as the majority of U. S. experts 58*5^ 
of the time. This average score for a person’s agreement is significantly 
higher (t = ii.8l) than the 505^ agreement that might on the average be ex- 
pected in the absence of any bases for consistent agreement or disagreement. 
Of the 31 individuals, 25 have agreement scores above 50^, reaching as high 
as S2%; only 6 have agreement scores below 50^ (the lowest was 37^)* In 
36 of the 51 pairs, more than half of our 31 interviewees give the same 
judgment as the Merican expert consensus, and in only 15 pairs fewer than 
half do. On particular pairs the agreement reaches as high as 9h% and as 
low as 26$S. 
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For the colored pairs of abstract paintings^ results are very dif- 
ferent. These Japanese subjects agree with the Aaerican consensus, on the 
average, only $1.5/^ of the time. This does not differ significantly from 
$ 0 %; t is only .80. Individual scores are almost evenly split above and 
below $ 0 ^ (lU above, 12 below, 5 exactly at So are the pairs, with 

11 above and 13 below. The agreement with U. S. experts is clearly no more 
than might arise by chance. 

Curiously, even this result for the abstract paintings may indicate 
some tendency toward the choices made by the Merican judges. Art pairs 
selected to present a contrast in esthetic value often pit an esthetic 
appeal against some other kind of appeal. People lacking an esthetic ori- 
entation, then, do not necessarily respond at random; they may systemati- 
cally choose on the basis of these non- esthetic appeals. The tendency is 
very clearly seen in the pairs put together by Margaret BuUey (1951) that 
suggested the technique we are using. We deliberately attempted to make 
non- esthetic appeal more equal for the two works in a pair, but were not 
unifomly successful. Some evidence, however, described below, enables us 
to take account of the non- esthetic appeal in arriving at an interpretation 
of our results. 

What we need is information about responses to our pairs by a 
group in which esthetic orientation is likely to be rare. Will the choices 
made in such a group agree with expert evaluation about of the time? 

Or w ill the choices systematically disagree with expert evaluation? Most 
of our black-and-white pairs have been shown as projected slides to groups 
of school children, including some groups in which an esthetic orientation 
is rare. But our colored pairs have not been, and in apy event responses 
made by adults, and to stimuli in the same fozm, would be desirable. 
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Fortunately, both kinds of our pairs, in exactly the same foim we 
used in Tokyo, have been shown to one adult group in which esthetic orien-* 
tation seems likely to be rare. This is a sample of IiO working-class 
residents of Puerto Rico, whose preferences were obtained by Miguel Garcia. 
These people, like our Japanese subjects, were interviewed in their own 
language by a native speaker; they were, however, asked about their personal 
preference, not about esthetic merit. On the 5l black-and-white pairs, the 
preferences they expressed agreed with the U. S. Judgments only k3>% of the 
time — a highly significant tendency toward disagreement. On the 2k colored 
abstract pairs, their average agreement was again significantly 

below '$0%, The difference between this and the $!•$% agreement of our 
Japanese subjects is highly significant (t = 2.92). 

Thus, in response to the abstract paintings our Japanese subjects, 
while not showing an absolute tendency to agree with U. S. experts, may 
well be exhibiting a relative tendency. They certainly are not responding 
at random; the very great difference between their response to one pair 
and to another enables us to confidently reject that possibility. The most 
reasonable inference is that they share some tendency with the U. S. ex- 
perts to a sufficient degree to keep them from exhibiting a contrary pref- 
erence manifested by at least some groups lacking an esthetic orientation. 

DISCUSSION 

These findings add to the evidence that esthetic evaluations devel- 
oped in two distinct cultural traditions have some tendency to a^'ree. The 
American Judges here are the same who entered our previous comparison with 
Japanese potters. The Japanese Judges in the present study, living in 
Tokyo, are not so isolated from Western influence as were the majority of 
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the potters. Yet their artistic involvement is decidedly in Japanese tra- 
dition, and it ssems likely that their esthetic evaluations originate 
primarily in it (insofar as they are to be considered cultural rather than 
individual). Quite directly for most of our stimuli, and by an indirect 



comparison in the case of the abstract paintings, we find evidence that 
their esthetic evaluations, like those of the potters, tend toward agree- 
ment with those by Americans involved with art. 



Our findings also argue rather persuasively against the explanation 
cf transcultural agreement as entirely a product of diffusion. The Japa- 
nese subjects in the present study have certainly been exposed to possible 
influences from Western art. Some of them, for example, said they had 
seen exhibits of Western art— an experience that, almost certainly, none 
of the potters had ever had. Yet instead of agreeing with American judges 
more than did the potters, they agreed somewhat less. 



SUMMARY 

Thirty-one residents of Tokyo, all practitioners or teachers of 
flower arranging, tea ceremony, or other traditional arts, judged which 
was the esthetically better work in each of 5l pairs of black-and-white 
photographic prints and 2h pairs of colored abstract-painting postcards, 

U. S. experts had shown good agreement among themselves about which work 
in each pair was better. The Japanese subjects showed significant tend- 
ency to agree with the U. S. experts on the prints. They did not on the 
abstract paintings? yet comparison with a group of adults lacking esthetic 
orientation showed these Japanese to differ significantly from the decided 
tendency of the other group to prefer the works spurned by U. S. experts. 
These findings add to the growing evidence that esthetic evaluations 
developed in different cultural settings may tend toward agreement. 
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Personal-i.ty and Esthetic Sensitivity: Extension of Findings 

to Younger Age and to Different Culture 

Irvin L. Child 
Yale University 
and Sumiko Iwao 
Keio University 

Esthetic sensitivity, measured by the extent to which a person’s judg- 
ments or prefercsnces about visual art agree with those of experts, has recent3.y 
been found related to personality variables indicating cognitive independence 
and ' penness (Qiild, 1962 j 1965). These findings challenge the common assump- 
tion that esthetic evaluation is based principally on passive acceptance of 
convention, and their validity is therefore crucial to psychological interpre- 
tation of reactions to art. 

The notion that esthetic sensitivity is related to cognitive independ- 
ence and openneisji has thus far, however, a very narrow evidential base. Vttiile 
evidence comes f 3 :om several separate studies and is highly significant statis- 




tically, it pertjiiins enti.rely to undergraduate men at two American universities 



of si'Lmilar tj'pe. This population is selected in a variety of ways which could 



conceivably ctreaiie correlations not to be found elsewhere. The correlations 
i might then be of vei^ slilght interest, applying only to a limited population; 

or perhaps of no interest, being an artifact of selection. 

' We report here two tests of the generality of this finding. First, it 

is tested for a younger group, more diversified in acadonic ability, and evenly 
I divided between the sexes, but in the same country. Second, it is tested for a 
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group like the original one in sex and social status— *college undergraduates — 
but in a country of greatly different culture, Japan. 

Study of Secondarj^-S'^^'ool Students 

In a survey of school children’s art preferences, a measure of esthetic 
sensitivity was obtained on nearly every pupil in the secondary schools (grades 
7 through 12) of a suburban New England town with a diversified population. 

The materials consisted, as in the college study, of pairs of slides showing 
works of artj the two pictures in a pair were similar in kind or subject matter 
and usually in style, but one was superior esthetically in the opinion of expert 
judges. Secondary- school students were shown these pairs without being told 
their origin, and were asked to indicate personal preference within each pair^ 
the reseairch was described to them as a survey of art preferences. This was 
indeed its main purpose. Dj.fferent groups of students saw different sets of 
pairs 5 in all, we used 7 different sets of 130 pairs each. Each student could 
be scored for esthetic sensitivity by counting the number of his preferences, 
out of 130 , which agreed with the esthetic judgments of experts. 

Tvhile the suirey of preferences- -having a direct educational justifica- 
tion — utilized the entire school population, the exploration of personality 
variables had to be done with selected samples only and with an instrument re- 
quiring little time. For each grade from 7 through 12, we picked from the data 
on esthetic sensitivity the three highest- scoring boys and the three highest- 
scoring girls. Their names were submitted to the school guidance staff along 
with the najines of 10 or 12 of the lowest scorers of each sex and grade. A mem- 
ber of the guidance staff then selected from the latter pool the individual 
closest to each of the high scorers in general academic potential. This match- 
ing was done to control the difference in general academic potential which 
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might well accompany the difference between high and low scorers, so that it 
could neither drown out nor produce personality differences. Those doing the 
matching were not familiar with the hypotheses guiding the research. 

From the parents of children originally selected in this way, permission 
was requested by letter (with telephone follow-up if needed) to interview their 
child if the child was also willing. The basis for selection of children was 
not revealed. Permission was refused for one of the high scorers and five of 
the low scorers — in at least two instances at the initiative of the child. 

Four others could not be interviewed for other reasons (difficulty in schedul- 
ing, or transfer to another school). Substitutes were chosen for these ten so 
as to preserve the pattern of matching. 

The interview consisted partly of an oral inquiry into reasons for 
preferences} this was part of another research program which will be reported 
on later. The rest was a personality questionnaire which the student filled 
out, made up of items drawn from the questionnaires previously used with college 
students but in many instances re-worded to make them more understandable and 
more relevant to children as young as 7th-graders. (This questionnaire is re- 
produced in Appendix B of Child, 1961^. ) 

The questionnaire measured three variables which had most consistently 
shown a relation to esthetic sensitivity in the prior research on college stud- 
ents; (1) Independence of Judgment, a scale derived from Barron’s measure by 
this name (Barron, 1953) but here represented by 19 items of which 12 had been 
altered for use with younger subjects* (2) Tolerance of Complexity, a scale 
described in previous research by Child (1965) and based partly on items from 
the F-Test of Adorno et al . (1950)} here represented by 13 itpms of which 11 
had been altered. (3) Regression in the Service of the Ego, a questionnaire 
developed by David Singer and represented here by 16 items, all of which had 
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been altered. Some changes were slight; a few involved complete re-wording. 
These scales would not be very satisfactory for drawing any conclusion about an 
individual, for the internal consistency is not high. The alpha coefficient 
for the 36 high scorers and for the 36 low scorers in turn is, for Independence 
of Judgment ,h^ and .39; for Tolerance of Complexity ,92 and .28; and for Re- 
gression in the Service of the Efeo .93 and .1*2. But these values for internal 
consistency are high enough to give some hope that the scales could be useful 
in discriminating among groups. 

The results are given in Figure 1. In preparing the graphs we have 
pooled adjacent grades so that each point could be based on six subjects rather 
than three; in doing analyses of variance to determine the significance of 
findings, we have kept each grade separate. 




For two of the personality variables. Independence of Judgment and Tol- 
erance of Complexity, there are consistent differences between high and low 
scorers in the same direction found in the college studies. For Independence 
of Judgment the over-all difference is significant at the .001 level (F of 17-3 
with 1 and It6 degrees of freedom); for Tolerance of Complexity it is significant 
at the .01 level (F of 6.2 with 1 and U6 degrees of freedom, one-tailed test). 
Only one interaction of these measures with sex or grade even approaches being 
significant: it is the tendency for Independence of Judgment to distinguish 

between high and low scorers more among girls than among boys, whj.ch reaches 
the 10^ level of significance but not the 9^ (F of 3*2 with 1 and )4.6 degrees of 
freeotom, two-tailed test). For these two variables, then, the college results 
are confirmed for a more heterogeneous population at a lower average intellec- 



tual level, and for both sexes. 

For the third variable. Regression in the Service of the Ego, there are 
no consictent findings, and the college results are not confimed. The college 
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results were so stable that they are not in doubt for the particu3.ar population 
studied. Thus we may have discovered here a real difference in what personality 
variables are important for esthetic sensitivity at different so cio- cultural 
levels or at different ages. Or the findings either at college or at secondary 
level may turn out to be unrepresentative for a larger population, to have re- 
sulted somehow from peculiarities of the specific groups studied. 

Since the internal consistency of the personality variables was not 
very high, it may be of interest to ask about the number of separate items on 
wliich high and low scorers are differentiated in the expected direction. Of 
the Independence of Judgment items, ll| show a difference in the expected direc- 
tion and only 3 show an opposite difference. Of the Tolerance of Complexity 
items, 10 give the expected difference and 3 the opposite. The Regression in 
the Service of the Ego items, however, are evenly divided; 8 show the expected 
difference and 8 the opposite. Thus the item results lead to the same conclu- 
sion as does the scoring of the variables: most significant confirmation of 

prediction for Independence of Judgment, next for Tolerance of Complexity, and 
none for Regression in the Service of the Ego. 

Study of College Men in Japan 

The second study was of 131 male undergraduates at Keio University, 
located in Tol<yo and drawing its students from all parts of Japan and from a 
variety of social backgrounds. The subjects were obtained through classes and 
extra-curricular activities — joui'nallsra club, hiking club, etc.; sometimes all 
present at a meeting took part right then, while in other instances volunteers 
were solicited for a later appointment. Some of the groups included a few 
women, and they took part also; but since women totaled only 10 in our two con- 
ditions combined, we were not able to use the data from them. 
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The stimulus materials were 80 pairs of slides drawn from those used in 
the Uo S. studies. They were the same 80 used in the partial replication of the 
U, S. college study described by Child (196^, pp. 502-5o6), and were presented 
in the same order. They had been selected for trans- cultural use as requiring 
little knowledge of any specific tradition for understanding the work or sub- 
ject matter. As in the U, S, replication, instructions given to about half of 
the subjects called for an esthetic judgment about each pair, and the others 
were asked to express personal preferences. 

The questionnaire consisted of Japanese versions of items which in the 
U, S, replication had yielded most consistent relations with esthetic sensitiv- 
ity, and which were intended to measure either (l)lndependence of Judgment, 
(2)Regression in the Service of the Ego, or (3)Tolerance of Complexity, Ambiv- 
alence, Ambiguity, and Unrealistic Experience, The first two of these are 
among the variables that had yielded most consistent results and had therefore 
been included in the secondary- school study described above. The third includes 
the third variable of the secondaiy- school study but embraces also items from 



related variables for which as a whole earlier results had not been so signifi- 
cant, Specifically, the Japanese version included all items for these variables 
which, in the U, S, college replication, had shown separate item correlations 
of at least +,10 both with the judgment measure and with the preference measure 
of esthetic sensitivity, except that one item meeting this criterion was omitted 
because of Japanese unfamiliarity with the subject matter (sky diving). 



The internal consistency of the three variables is distressingly low, 
with a3.pha coefficients — shown in Table 1 — vaiying from ,20 to ,36, For two of 
the sc, ales, however, these coefficients are not lower than the U, S, results by 
more than one might expect from the fact that fewer items are being used. Only 
for the Tolerance variable is the coefficient much lower, and this is the 
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variable which was more broadly defined for the Japanese questionnaire. There 
seems no reason to suppose that the personality items we are using have really 
any lower consistency in their Japanese than in their American use; the variables 
are less reliably measured because of the smaller number of items and the 
greater diversity of one scale. 

Relation of these three variables to esthetic sensitivity is given in 
Table 1, separately for the 66 judgment subjects and the 6 $ preference subjects. 
Since the results look very similar for the two groups, they are then presented 
pooled (the pooling was done by averaging the two correlations). Eveiy corre- 
lation is in the predicted direction. The pooled results are significant for 
each variable. The outcome is similar to that for the American secondary- 
school students in being least strong for Regression in the Service of the Efeo. 
But it differs in being confirmatory even for this variable, and in providing 
on the Tolerance variable evidence at least as stix)ng as that on Independence 
of Judgment. 

Again the results may be considered item- by- item. For each item, two 
correlations with esthetic sensitivity are available, one from the judgment 
subjects and one from the preference subjects. For Independence of Judgment, 
both correlations are positive for 6 items, both are negative for only one 
item; for each of the other two items, the correlations are split, one positive 
and one negative. For Tolerance, the correlations are both positive for it 
items and are split for 7 items; there are no items with both negative. For 
Regression in the Service of the Ego, both are positive for 2 items and both 
are negative for one item; the other 3 items have split results. Again, the 
confirmation is least for Regression in the Service of the Ego. 

Ifdth these Japanese data, since they are not based on extreme groups 
alone, we may apply the technique of multiple correlation to measure to what 
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TABLE 1 



Personality Variables in Japanese College Students; 

Internal Consistency and Relation to Esthetic Sensitivity 

(In parentheses are given the most nearly comparable correlations 
reported by Child, 1965^ for American college students, ) 



No. of 

Variable items 


Alpha 

coefficient 
of internal 
consistency 


Correlation 
with esthetic 
judgment 


Correlation 
with esthetic 
preference 


Pooled 

correlations 




N * 131 


N =» 66 


N = 65 


N = 131 


Independence 9 
of Judgment 


.3U 


*.2h (.26) 


+.26* (.32) 


+.20* 


Tolerance of 11 

Complexity, 

Unrealistic 

Experience, 

Ambiguity, and 

Ambivalence 


.20 


4.20* (.2U) 


+.26* (.21) 


+.23** 


Regression in 6 
the Service 
of the Ego 


.36 


+.19 (.31) 


+.12 (.16) 


+.16* 



* =* Significant at the level (one-tailed test) 

= Significant at the level (one-tailed test) 
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extent esthetic sensitivity is predictable from the three personality variables 
together. The outcome is a multiple correlation of +.28 for esthetic judgment 
and +.3^ ^or esthetic preference. The first of these is decidedly lower than 
the corresponding value of +.k$ for the most nearly comparable U. S. data which 
have been analyzed, those of 6k subjects in the replication reported in Child 
(196^, pp. ^02-^06). The second multiple correlaticn for the Japanese data, 
however, is of about the same size as the comparable value for 86 U. S. sub- 
jects, +.3U. 

University students in Japan are of course subject to a high degree of 
Westernization, and it seemed possible that degree of familiarity with Western 
art might be an important influence on extent of agreement with Western judges 
on esthetic evaluation. In turn, the personality traits being assessed might 
conceivably be characteristically Western, and a correlation between them and 
esthetic sensitivity might thus be a product simply of general degree of West- 
ernization of the individual. We therefore had each subject rate the extent of 
his familiarity with Western art. This rating did not have with esthetic sensi- 
tivity the large positive correlation we feared it might. The tendency was in 
tlii.s direction, but it was not statistically significant: a correlation of .07 
with esthetic judgment and .16 with esthetic preference. Tne personality var- 
iables also showed uniformly positive correlations with self-rating of famil- 
iarity with Western art, but with one exception these too were small and not 
statistically significants the averaged correlation for judgment and preference 
subjects was .13 for Independence of Judgment, .18 for Tolerance, and *3U for 
Regres.sion in the Service of the Ego, These correlations are not of a magnitude 
to argue for familiarity with Western art as the underlying variable influencing 
all the others. On the other hand, our hypothesis that esthetic sensitivity 

develops from cognitive independence and freedom would lead to an expectation 
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that interest in Western (as well as Oriental) art might well accompany it. 

Summary and Discussion 

We have reported here two confirmations of a positive relationship, 
previously found in U. S. college men, of esthetic sensitivity to cognitive 
independence and openness. A study of U. S. secondary- school students confirms 
the general relationship for both sexes, a younger age, and a more diversified 
population, while not confirming a specific relationship with a measure of Re- 
gression in the Service of the Ego. A study of college men in Japan confirms 
the relationship for all measures used. 

What should we conclude from the trans- cultural confirmation? Subsid- 
iary evidence seems to justify our rejecting the hypothesis that it is an arti- 
fact, a common effect of degree of Westernization on response to art and to 
questionnaire items. We would tentatively conclude that perhaps this relation 
between personality and esthetic sensitivity may be found in any society where 
esthetic values are stressed in some generally available part of the cultural 
tradition- -as in Japan and in Western European tradition— so that the individual 
with cognitive independence and openness has esthetic values available to him 
as one possible medium for expression and gratification of these cognitive 
tendencies. 
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